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Capital Net Gains 


Computing Them for Income Tax Returns 


NDER revenue acts prior to 

that now on the Federal 

statute books, no distinc- 

tion was made _ between 
taxable income arising from every- 
day business activities and that tax- 
able gain arising out of the sale or 
exchange of some capital asset. 
Both classes of income as a whole 
were subject to the same rate of tax- 
ation. 

The Revenue Act of 1921 makes 
a distinction between ordinary net 
income and capital net gain. Capital 
gain is the taxable gain resulting 
from the sale or exchange of a capi- 
tal asset consummated after Decem- 
ber 31, 1921: A capital asset for 
the purposes of this distinction be- 
ing considered to be property ac- 
quired and held by the taxpayer for 
profit or investment for more than 
two years. Excluded from the cate- 
gory of capital assets is property 
held for personal use or consump- 
tion, and stock in trade or other 
property of a kind which would 
properly be included in the inventory 
of the taxpayer if on hand at the 
close of the taxable year. Ordinary 
net income is taxable net income 
other than capital gain. 

The purpose of the distinction is 
to permit any taxpayer other than a 
corporation, if that taxpayer so 
elects, to have the gain from the sale 
of a capital asset taxed at a flat rate 
of 1234 per cent. instead of being 
taxed at the normal and surtax rates 
generally applicable. Restating the 
foregoing, any individual having tax- 
able income in the form of gain on 
Property acquired for profit and held 
for more than two years before dis- 
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position, either through a transac- 
tion consummated individually sub- 
sequent to December 31, 1921, or a 
gain of a similar nature arising un- 
der like conditions through the ac- 
tivities of a partnership or an es- 
tate, may elect to have such income 
taxed at a flat rate of 12% per cent. 
This election is subject to the limita- 
tion that the tax on capital gain so 
computed, plus the tax on ordinary 
income at the regular normal and 
surtax rates, shall not be less than 
12% per cent. of the total net in- 
come. It therefore follows that if 
the total tax computed at the regular 
(no distinction between ordinary 
net income and capital net gain being 
made) normal and surtax rates are 
less than 12% per cent. of the total 
net income the right to have capital 
net gains taxed separately should 
not be elected. 

An illustration showing a case 
where the taxpayer would elect to be 
taxed upon his capital net gains sep- 
arately is the following: 

Ordinary net 


income $ 50,000 
Capital net gain 192,000 


Total net 
income 
Exemption 


subject to 
$242,000 surtax 


2,000 


Income subject to 


normal tax $240,000 


Instead of paying normal and surtax 
on the total net income of $242,000 as 
follows: 


Normal tax 
Surtax 


$ 19,040 
91,960 


Total tax $111,000 


by electing to have the capital gains 
taxed separately the ordinary net in- 


come of $50,000 would be subject to the 
regular normal and surtax rates 
Normal tax $3,680 
Surtax 4,960 
Total tax $8,640 
and the capital gain of 
of $192,000 tax at 12% 
per cent. or $24,000 


Total $32,640 

By electing to have the capital gains 
taxed separately the tax is $32,640 in- 
stead of $111,000. 

An illustration used in the Regula- 
tions issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment of a case where the taxpayer 
would not elect to be taxed on capi- 
tal gains separately is as follows: 

Ordinary net income $ 2,000 
Capital net gain 30,000 


Total income subject to 
surtax 
Exemption 


$32,000 
2,000 


Income subject to normal 
tax 

Normal tax 

Surtax 


$30,000 
2,240 
1,700 


Total tax $3,940 

In this illustration if the taxpayer had . 
elected to have his capital gains taxed 
separately, his tax could not be less 
than 12% per cent of $32,000 or $4,000, 
which amount is $60 more than the tax 
computed at the regular normal and 
surtax rates. 

With reference to the two-year 
period of ownership, stock received 
as a dividend will be considered as 
having been held as long as the origi- 
nal investment upon which the divi- 
dend was received. Similarly in the 
case of property which has been ex- 
changed for other property, no loss 
or gain having been recognized for 
income tax purposes as a result of 
the transaction, the property ex- 
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changed and the property received 
in exchange will be considered as a 
unit. 

Where the taxpayer has sustained 
a loss in his business but has capital 
gains upon which he has elected the 
right to be taxed on such gains at 
12% per cent., the loss sustained in 
his regular business cannot be offset 
against the capital gains. 

CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES 

Capital net gain is the total of all 
capital gains less capital losses and 
capital deductions. Capital losses 
are losses sustained in the sale or 
exchange of property under condi- 
tions similar to those effective for 
the computation of capital gains: 
Capital deductions are expenses in- 
curred in effecting the sale or ex- 











change such as commissions, legal 
fees, etc. 

While: interest, taxes and other 
carrying charges are usually charge- 
able against income they may be al- 
located to a capital gain derived from 
the sale or exchange of a capital 
asset to the extent that such current 
charges exceed the income directly 
derived from the capital asset dis- 
posed of. 

Where a taxpayer elects to have 
capital gains taxed separately he 
should attach to his return an ac- 
curate statement under oath with ref- 
erence to each capital transaction 
showing : 

(a) The nature of the capital assets, 
i.e., real estate, securities. 


(b) In the case of real estate a state- 
ment of whether or not it was held as a 





The Declaratory Judgment 
By W. Randolph Montgomery | 
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ROVISION in the new Civil 

Practive Act of New York for 

the rendering of so-called “De- 
claratory Judgments,” introduces in- 
to New York court practice a com- 
parative novelty which should prove 
of great utility in clarifying contrac- 
tual and statutory rights and limita- 
tions. It has long been the function 
of the law to redress civil wrongs, 
the fundamental principle underly- 
ing most legislation and litigation be- 
ing “where there is a right, there is 
a remedy.” But that the courts 
should, so far as practicable, prevent 
wrongs by clearing away misunder- 
standings between parties to written 
instruments, or between persons 
whose duty each to the other is ob- 
scure, is something, the propriety of 
which, has, until lately, been denied 
in this country. 

English courts have for many 
years been invested with power “to 
make binding declarations of right 
without granting consequental re- 
lief,” but the power thus granted has 
always been exercised in the discre- 
tion of the court, and only in cases 
where there is an actual controversy 
between the parties as to the con- 
struction or validity of an instrument 
or statute. The situation in which 
the power to render a declaratory 
judgment will be exercise, is one in 
which the judgment or order will 





operate as res adjudicata between the 
parties. A merely advisory opinion 
where there is no bona fide dispute 
between actual parties, will never be 
given. 

Prior to the adoption of the New 
York Civil Practice Act containing 
authority for declaratory judgment, 
a similar act was adopted in Michi- 
gan, but in the case of Anway vs. 
Grand Rapids R. Co., 179 N. W. 350, 
it was held that the statute attempted 
to confer on the courts non-judicial 
power, and was _ unconstitutional. 
The opposite conclusion was reached 
in Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y., vs. 
Hannay & Co., decided by the Eng- 
lish Court of Appeal in 1915. (1915) 
2 K. B. 536. The Michigan decision 
has been severely criticised on the 
ground that the case before the court 
did not come properly within the pro- 
sion of the act, since there were no 
existing contractual relations be- 
tween the parties, and the proceeding 
was an attempt to obtain judicial 
opinion as to whether the defendant 
would violate the provisions of the 
Hours of Labor Statute, if it should, 
in the future, permit the plaintiff to 
work more than six days out of 
seven consecutive days. 

Kansas, too, has adopted a statute 
designed to permit declaratory judg- 
ments in “controversies involving the 
interpretations of deeds, wills, other 
instruments of writing, statutes, 
municipal ordinances, and other 
governmental regulations, * * * 
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residence by the taxpayer or his family 

(c) The date such capital asset was 
acquired. 

(d) The cost; if acquired prior jo 
March 1, 1913, the value of the asset at 
that date, and the cost. 

(e) The selling price and the pro. 
ceeds realized from the sale. 

(f) The computation of the net gain 
or loss resulting. 

(g) Capital deductions claimed, ang 
details supporting deduction. 

(h) The final net gain or loss from 
the transaction. 

(i) A summary of all such transage. 
tions showing the net total gain or logs. 


In closing it would be well to call 
attention to the fact that the segre- 
gation of capital gains from ordi- 
nary net income is not obligatory. It 
can be and should be availed of only 
when the application of the special 
rule will result in lower taxes. 


and this enumeration does not ex- 
clude other instances of actual antag- 


onistic assertion and denial of 
right.” The purpose of the act is 
declared to be “to afford relief from 
the uncertainty and insecurity at- 
tendant upon controversies over legal 
rights, without requiring one of the 
parties interested so to invade the 
rights asserted by the other as to en- 
title him to maintain an ordinary 
action therefor ; and it is to be liber- 
ally interpreted and administered, 
with a view to making the courts 
more serviceable to the people. 

Declaratory judgments have been 
handed down by the English courts 
covering a wide variety of subjects, 
such as the proper manner of invest- 
ing trust funds, the legitimacy of a 
person, construction and validity of 
wills, contracts, insurance policies, 
statutes and matters affecting title to 
real estate. These cases will serve 
as precedent for our American 
courts, and when the attorneys and 
the public have become used to this 
form of proceeding, many perplexi- 
ties and uncertainties that stand as 
obstacles to the progress of business 
will be cleared away by applications 
for judgments declaratory of the 
rights of the parties. 

No longer will it be necessary to 
balance one lawyer’s guess or judg- 
ment against another’s, and risk the 
entire success of an enterprise upon 
an unofficial interpretation of an am- 
biguous contract or statute. Such 
problems as those which have long 
perplexed corporation lawyers under 
the Sherman Act will be susceptible 
of determination without the neces- 
sity of violating the statute first, to 
learn its meaning and application. — 

The decision of the first case 
New York, asking for this new form 
of relief, is being eagerly awaited. 
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Reading for the Business Man 
By J. H. Tregoe 


THEODORE N. VAIL, one of the 
great geniuses that America’s industrial 
life has produced, once declared that the 
man who did not read widely outside of 
kis own field could never be a big man. 

A leading business journal asserted 
editorially in 1893 that “go per cent. of all 
the reading which business men do out- 
side their business papers is for amuse- 
ment pure and simple.” 

Possibly the attention lately given to 
education for business has changed this 
percentage slightly, but probably only in 
small degree. The fact that leaders in 
industry and finance during the war 
period failed to detect the reactionary 
economic currents leading directly to de- 
pression may be charged to ignorance 
of economic history. 

Now, I have wondered at times why 
really fine fellows in the credit craft take 
little or no interest in reading beyond the 
material bearing upon their immediate 
work. Is the business game one of merely 
buying and selling? Is credit merely a 
matter of opening and closing accounts? 
Is there not much more to these func- 
tions? What makes buying and selling 
possible? What are the signs to indi- 
cate that the time to buy has arrived or 
the time to sell is at hand? 

General and thoughtful reading will 
bring to bear upon the intricate questions 
of one’s trade or profession a judgment 


sharpened for analysis and fit to deter- 
mine upon the policies that shall rule over 
business routine. Undoubtedly our rea- 
soning processes are strengthened and 
quickened by the broader knowledge that 
comes from wide reading. 

Business and credit skill—with an 
ability to detect underlying currents, 
economic causes and effects and to de- 
termine upon trade ebbs and flows—is de- 
rived from study covering a wide field 
of subjects, and can never be obtained by 
the devotion of one’s time alone to pub- 
lications or materials dealing solely with 
immediate questions of the trade or craft. 

My observation leads me to agree 
thoroughly with Theodore N. Vail’s dec- 
laration, that a man in order to be big 


, must read widely outside of his own 


field. Good hope for the future lies in 
broadening the perspective of our people. 
Wonders will be accomplished if educa- 
tion progresses to such an extent that 
we find in the hands of the banker good 
books on history and not merely financial 
journals; if we find in the hands of the 
credit manager substantial books, and not 
merely a journal dealing with some one 
phase of business. 


The broadening of vision of our people, 
of our business men, of our credit men, by 
general reading will give them greater 
happiness in their work, greater facility, 
directness and accuracy in judgments and 
a greater joy in living. 





The Credit Interview 


Episode in the Career of a Credit Seeking Merchant 


By J. L. Brown 


Educational Committee, Minneapolis Association of Credit Men 


THE following dramatic enisode is tak- 
en from material submitted to Dr. 
John Whyte, Director of the National 
Institute of Credit, by J. L. Brown, 
Secretary of the Minneapolis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. This episode is one 
of twelve which have been presented 
by the Minneapolis Association. Sum- 
maries of these episodes have been pre- 
pared for the National Institute of 
Credit and are now available for local 
chapters or for educational committees. 
The idea is one that can be worked out 
in other cities just as successfully as 
it has been worked out in Minneapolis. 
In the words of Mr. Brown— 

“Credit Clinics, while recommended 
for the development of credit knowledge 
are not intended to supersede technical 
courses of study, neither is it claimed 
by the promoters that ‘clinics’ will 
make out of an incompetent a real 
credit man. It is the opinion of stu- 
dents and professionals alike, however, 
that these clinics test out the theories 
taught us, while at the same time they 
distribute among our novices the bene- 
fits of costly experience stored up by 
our predecessors.”—Tue Epiror. 


Scene: Credit Department. Profes- 
sional Credit Manager officiating. 
Enters Johnny Jones, an enthusi- 
astic young salesman covering virgin 
territory in an agricultural section of 
doubtful resources. Briskly stepping 
forward with outstretched hand,. he 
familiarly greets the Credit Manager: 
Jones—Smithy, old boy! How does 
the world look to you this morning? 
SmitTH (ignoring query)—Good morn- 
ing, Jones! When did you come in? 
Jones—Oh, I just blew in—ran into 
an opening stock order out at Hayville, 
and to make sure it wouldn’t get away 
from me, I hustled my customer down 
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here and turned him over to the boss 
in yonder. lt want to tell you, Smith, 
this is my chance to boost my sales 
and I mean to make the most of it— 
Lord knows I need it... This fellow 
wants to put in a stock of about a 
thousand dollars, mostly staple grocer- 
ies, a few fancy items, and a good se- 
lection of standard canned goods. He 
hasn’t got much ready cash, but I 
know he is absolutely all right and you 
needn’t hesitate a minute about approv- 
ing his order. 

SmitH—You know he is all right, eh? 

Would you mind telling me how you 
determined this? 
. Jones—Oh! I quizzed him thorough- 
ly on the train—found out he owns his 
building, has a good automobile, and 
stands well in the community. Why 
to look at that bird is to know he’s all 
right! His face is as honest as the day 
is long. 

SmitH—That may all be true, Jones; 
but do you know whether or not he 
owes anything on the store, buys his 
own gasoline, or has any ability to run 
a store? 

Jones—Well, no, I couldn’t say as to 
that, Smith, but I am so dead sure 
about him that I wouldn’t hesitate to 
guarantee the account—in fact if you'll 
O.K. the order I will guarantee it. 

Smirg—Now stop right there, Jones, 
I have heard this guarantee stuff be- 
fore! Harper & Harper have been in 
business here for forty-odd years and 
they have taken some mighty long 
chances in their time. They are, how- 
ever, not running their necks into any 
noose that happens to be open, and 
that is exactly what you would be doing 
if you were to guarantee this account 
on such flimsy representations. Don’t 
let your enthusiasm run away with 
you, my boy, because when Harper & 
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Harper can’t afford to take the risk in 
an account, you certainly can’t afford 
to do so either. Let me give you a lit. 
tle more advice, Jones. Don’t ever let 
me hear you mention the word “guar. 
antee” again if you want to promote the 
interest of your customer. I interpret 
that word as a sure sign he’s N, G, 
Bring along this customer and let me 
talk to him. 
(Jones withdraws a moment and 
returns with his customer, whom he 
introduces to Smith as John A. An 
derson, proprietor of the Anderson 
Merc. Co., Hayviile, Bonedry County, 
N. D.) 
(Smith invites Anderson to a chair, 
offers him a cigar and after a few 
preliminary remarks about business 
in general, proceeds to interrogate 
him.) 
Mr. Anderson, I understand you have 
but recently located at Hayville. May 
I ask where you hailed from and 
whether you were in business before? 

ANDERSON—Well, I’ll tell you. You 


.see I have an uncle who runs a little 


grocery store here in Minneapolis out 
near Minnehaha Falls. I worked for 
him just about eleven years, 'till I 
saved up purty near $2700.00, then I 
tho’t it was about time I go in business 
for myself, so I drives overland in my 
machine ’till I see Hayville where the 
wheat stood so big and heavy I was 
sure farmers must be rich and I stop- 
ped right there. 

SmitH—Thought it would 
picking, eh? 

ANDERSON—Well, I tho’t where there 
was so much wheat there must be some 
money. 

SmitH—And so you drove stakes at 
Hayville? 

ANpDERSON—Yes, I found an empty 
store building in town big enough for 
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me, and when I heard the price was 
only seven hundred dollars, I bought 
it. There was a little house on the 
back part of the lot and that came in 
handy, too, for a home. 

Smiru—And so you moved your fam- 
ily out, did you? 

AnpeERSoN—Well, I only had my wife 
to move and when she heard it was 
only eight miles to her father’s farm, 
she came on the jump. 

SmitH—So I should imagine. Tell 
me how you managed to get fixtures for 
your store and have money enough left 
over to buy stock. You see, Mr. An- 
derson, Jones told me you had ex- 
- plained to him you were somewhat 
short of ready cash. 

AnpeRsoN—lI should say I was short 
of cash and not only ready cash either. 
Well, first I went over to the lumber 
yard and bought some boards, then I 
got nails and with the tools I had in 
my car, and a saw that I borrowed, I 
built my shelves and counters. They 
were a little rough and not so nicely 
finished as some I could buy, but after 
I got a can of paint and brushed it on, 
they didn’t look so bad. Mary thought 
they looked fine; and it made me feel 
good when she stroked my head and 
sald, “Andrew, I am proud of you this 
day.” For a few dollars you could 
build a whole village. The whole busi- 
ness only costed me forty-eight dollars. 

SmitH—That was quite cheap for 
such complete equipment. Did you get 
off so easy on the stock, too? 

AnpErRsoN—Well, no. You see I 
wanted a little of everything in my 
stock, and after I got an assortment of 
shoes, a small line of dry goods, work 
shirts and overalls, I found my money 
was all gone, and by golly I owed four 
hundred dollars and no groceries yet! 
pear — That was kind of bad, wasn’t 
Anperson—Yes, I felt purty down- 
hearted for a little while, but when 
Mr. Jones came and told me you would 
take care of me, I felt better. 

SmirHa—Oh, he promised to fix you 
out, did he? 

ANDERSON—Yes. (Eccitedly.) Do 
you think he didn’t mean it? 

Smira—Well, I wouldn’t say that ex- 
actly, but he surely took a good deal 
for granted. 

Anperson—What do you mean “took 
& good deal for granted?” Can’t he 
sive me what groceries I need? 


SmirH—Well, possibly he can; but 


‘first item on this statement. 


nescence 


you see Mr. Anderson, our business is 
not transacted in just that way. Credit 
is usually predicated on net worth, and 
to be perfectly frank with you, I can’t 
see as yet where a line of $1000 would 
be justified in your case. 

ANDERSON—Ain’t my store and car 
worth something and don’t I get any- 
thing for being honest? 

SmitH—Oh, yes, Mr. Anderson, but 
you must remember you have made a 
homestead out of your store premises 
and you already owe considerably on 
your stock. Possibly you have other 
assets, however, that would be of value 
in determining a proper line of credit. 
Suppose we get one of our regular 
statement blanks and tabulated your 
holdings? We might in that way ar- 
rive at something more definite. 

ANDERSON—That’s all right with me, 
but you are mistaken if you think I 
ain’t worth a thousand-dollar credit. 

SmirH—Come, Anderson! Don’t jump 
at conclusions. I am simply trying to 
diagnose your case so to speak, and if 
I can help you, I will gladly do so. By 
the way, how did you happen to adopt 
the trade style “Anderson Mercantile 
Co.?” Have you incorporated? 

ANDERSON—NoO, I am all alone in the 
business. I just tho’t the name would 
sound bigger, and so I took it. 

SmitH—Oh, I see. Now let’s take the 
Cash on 
hand: how much do your books show? 

ANDERSON—When Mr. Jones asked 
me to come to Minneapolis, I went to 
the drawer and counted up $48.43. I 
look out $25.00 for expenses on this 
trip, and that left $23.43. 

SmiTrH—AIll right, how much did your 
stock inventory? 

ANDERSON—Well, all the bills figered 
up $1106.17. 

SmitH—And your fixtures were $48? 

ANDERSON—Well, that’s what the ma- 
terial cost, but they are worth more. 
My work was worth something. 

SmirH—Oh, yes, that’s true. How 
does $75.00 strike you as an estimate? 

ANDERSON—That’s better. 

SmirH—And your automobile? 
much is that worth? 

ANDERSON—Well, I paid seven hun- 
dred dollars for it, and it is worth 
just as much now as it was when [ 
bought it. 

SmitrH—Now how about any other 
assets. 


ANDERSON—Well, I have eighty acres 
near my father-in-law that I wouldn’t 
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sell for two thousand dollars. 

SmitH—Got a deed for it? 

ANDERSON—No, I bought it on con- 
tract. 

SmitH—How much have you got in 
it—but never mind just yet, we'll put 
it down for what you claim it is worth. 
Got anything else? 

ANDERSON—No, I guess that’s all. 

SmitH—All right, now let us hear 
what you owe—how much on mer 
chandise? 

ANDERSON—F our 
dollars. 

SmitH—Any of it past due? 

ANDERSON—NO, not yet. 

SmitH—Owing any borrowed money? 

ANDERSON—NO. 

SmitH—Now, 
your land? 

ANDERSON—Eleven hundred. 

SmirH—Any contingent liabilities? 

ANDERSON—What does that mean? 

SmitH—Did you go good for any- 
body else’s debts—endorse a note or 
something of that nature? 

ANDERSON—I should say not. 
sign any papers for nobody. 

SmirH—Any other liabilities? 

ANDERSON—NO, none that I know of. 

SmitH—AIll right, we’ll figure up and 
see what your net worth is. 

(Calculates for a few moments and 

continues.) 

I find you show $2690.00 as your own, 
not counting in your exempt property 
—that is if you get dollar for dollar 
for it. On that basis a thousand dol- 
lar line is certainly strong, but you 
strike me as being thoroughly honest, 
Anderson, and I believe you will make 
a go of it in Hayville, so I’ll just go 
you on that stock order. There’s one 
thing, however, that I want perfectly 
understood, Anderson, and that is your 
current bills must be discounted. If 
you will promise me that, you can go 
ahead and pick out your goods. 

ANpDEeRSON—I certainly will discount 
them bills, and what is more, you will 
get all of my grocery business—every 
bit of it. 

SmitraH—tThat’s fine. Let’s shake on 
that. (They shake hands.) 

' ANDERSON—I see Jones is waiting for 
me out there. Well, I am mighty glad 
I met you. 

Smira—yYes, Anderson, let us hope 
we will become very well acquainted 
with one another as we transact busi- 
ness together. Good luck to you. 


Exit ANDERSON 
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ROM any superficial view of 

conditions in Central Europe, 

one gathers the impression of 
chaos, complete and absolute, with 
no hopeful sign of a turning back by 
the nations involved to the sounder 
ways or towards sanity. Germany, 
Austria Hungary and Poland, con- 
tinue to issue paper money in quan- 
tities that seemingly have no limit, 
and with each new issue the minute 
value that still exists is reduced to 
even lower measure. 


Hopeless and sordid as the whole 
picture seems, there is right in the 
midst of Central Europe one little 
state that by contrast stands out in 
bold relief, one oasis of sanity in a 
desert of financial madness—Czech- 
oslovakia. 

This little state, a portion of the 
disrupted Austrian-Hungarian Em- 
pire, had all the problems to solve, 
the conditions to face, all the ques- 
tions to answer, that the nations 
around her, Germany, Austria Hun- 
gary and Poland, had, and also the 
same means of meeting them. But 
the results it has obtained are en- 
tirely different. While the others 
have, it would seem deliberately, 
sown the whirlwind, these fourteen 
million people have held to sane 
things and have been putting their 
house in order. They have been per- 
sistently bending every effort to the 
upbuilding of the new state that was 
carved out for them. They have 
laid the foundation in the established 
principle of the ages, that of sound 
currency as a prerequisite of busi- 
ness prosperity and national well- 
being. One cannot but applaud their 
efforts nor wonder at the blindness 
of those surrounding countries which 
have turned their backs on an ex- 
ample of building upward that is 
succeeding splendidly. It is beyond 
understanding that they have not ap- 
plied the same methods to their 
problems which were from the be- 
ginning precisely similar. 

The reason may lie first in their 
not having had such men as Mr. Ma- 
saryk, the president, and Mr. Benes, 
the prime minister, both of whom 
have contributed much to Czecho- 
slovakia’s progress and second to the 
fact that they had no one so wise, 
far seeing and courageous as Alois 
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The Sane Man at Prague 


How Rasin Rebuilt Czechoslovakia 
By Richard A. Charles 


Rasin, the first minister of finance 
for Czechoslovakia, to whose know- 
ledge and two-handed methods the 
great credit for this state’s progress 


to better conditions must be given... 


Mr. Rasin went to the root of in- 
flation and eliminated it. He set out 
resolved to stabilize the currency 
and did stabilize it. 


DEFLATING THE CURRENCY 


In February, 1919, Mr. Rasin 
closed the frontier for three days 
and ordered all bills (Austrian) in 
circulation brought to the banks to 
be stamped. He declared them legal 
tender of the Czechoslovakian state. 
On their presentation, however, one- 
half of all bills presented were with- 
held, the amount so withheld being 
made part of a forced loan to the 
state on which 1 per cent. interest 
would be paid. This edict was modi- 
fied later to the very poor to whom 
some of the bills withheld were re- 
turned ; but the final result was a re- 
duction of about one-third of the to- 
tal money in circulation, a consider- 
able step in the way of deflation. 
His next step was to cut all bank 
deposits in half, on the obvious 
theory that by reducing circulation 
by half he could double the value of 
the currency in relation to the sub- 
stantiating security or the “cover” 
as they call it. 

Then, to preclude the possibility of 
mere printing-press money, he had a 
bill passed which forbade the issu- 
ance of any money beyond the re- 
duced amount unless such new issue 
should be substantiated by collateral 
in full of its face value. 


To further prevent inflation in any 
form he had a bill put through par- 
liament forbiding the National 
Treasury from lending to the State. 
With his currency stabilized he set 
about bringing the budget into bal- 
ance, and this he accomplished in 
three years. 


That this principle of stable cur- 
rency is being held to, is evidenced 
by the weekly treasury report which 
shows an increase of 22 per cent. 
gold holdings since the first of 1922 
and a reduction in note issue af about 
18 per cent. over the same period, 
the “cover” to the note issue being 
something better than 11 per cent. at 
present. 


The result of all this sane, if dras- 
tic, reformation of financial affairs 
has been to change an adverse trade 
balance of thirty million dollars jn 
1919 to one of three million m jer 
favor in 1921. This is the result of 
a maintained parity relation of her 
index to the exchange value of her 
money and the value substantiating 
this money, a condition to be found 
in no other country of Europe. (All 
other European countries have ad- 
verse trade balances and must con- 
tinue to have them till the three 
things, index, exchange and intrinsic 
value, reflect each other. ) 

In these reforms only does Czecho- 
slovakia differ materially from the 
surrounding states. Assuredly she 
has material resources that are great, 
but so have they; and it is unjust 
to attribute her progress to a pre- 
ponderance of resources. 


OTHER COUNTRIES MIGHT DO 
LIKEWISE 


Were these reforms, or similar 
ones, applied to the countries that 
are about her, whose financial meth- 
ods are now quite dissimilar to those 
of Czechoslovakia, it is reasonable to 
expect a like progress and a clearing 
up of a condition which, barring 
similar action, must grow rapidly 
worse. 

It might even be possible to put 
this regeneration into the hands of 
Mr. Rasin, for to him could be given 
all confidence in the light of his ac- 
complishments, when to all others it 
would be given grudgingly and re- 
servedly, since all their efforts have 
but added to the existing chaos. 
Make him the economic commander- 
in-chief for Europe as Foch was 
made the military supreme command 
for the Allies! It looks as if some- 
thing of the kind must come sooner 
or later. As Foch produced re- 
sults, so could he. 

One circumstance may go far to 
make the process of deflation in 
Europe (and by that is meant the 
reduction of note issue to a reason- 
able if not exact ratio to gold held) 
simpler than the deflation that took 
place in the United States. Since 
the moneys of Europe were issued 
without regard for any basis of ma- 
terial or of gold, there will be no 
frozen credits to thaw out and dis- 
pose of before deflation can progress. 
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Pitfalls in Selling 


Under Conditional Sales Contract or Chattel Mortgage 









HE feeling of security en- 
joyed by those who sell un- 
der a conditional sales con- 
tract or a chattel mortgage 
js occasionally rudely disturbed by 
the sudden discovery that the priority 
of their claim has been destroyed by 
atechnicality or by a failure to com- 
ply with some statute. A loss under 
such circumstances seems doubly 
painful because of the frame of mind 
produced by the notion of being a 
“preferred creditor.” 

A popular way of selling goods on 
the installment plan is by taking a 
chattel mortgage to secure the pay- 
ments. Another method is to sell 
under a conditional contract of sale 
whereby the title remains in the seller 
until the purchase price is fully paid. 
Although a conditional sales contract 
is safe and very effective in some 
states, (in certain states perhaps the 
better plan,) chattel mortgages are 
more widely used by concerns doing 
a national business, undoubtedly be- 
cause of the greater uniformity of- 
fered under chattel mortgage pro- 
cedure. 

In spite of the publicity recently 
given to matters pertaining to chattel 
mortgages, there are indications of 
unfamiliarity with certain outstand- 
ing features, as is demonstrated by 
unnecessary losses suffered by some 
who should have been protected. In 
this connection there are certain pit- 
falls that are important and should 
be carefully avoided. 


LOOK OUT FOR BLANKET MORTGAGE 


A seller who takes back a chattel 
mortgage should look for the exist- 
ence of a blanket mortgage. Many 
blanket mortgages are so worded as 
to cover not only the material already 
in the possession of the mortgagor 
but any material that may be added 
during the life of the mortgage. 
Whether a mortgage is a prior or 
sub-ordinate lien depends upon its re- 
cording date. Thus a blanket mort- 
gage, already on record, and so writ- 
ten as to include later-acquired prop- 
etty might in some states take priori- 
ty over a purchase-money mortgage, 
Which at the very best can usually 
be placed on record only some few 


days after the property has been de- 
livered. : 





By H. G. Wilgus 


Everyone who attempts te sell on 
deferred payments should have ac- 
cess to the recording and filing srat- 
utes of the various states. It is 
highly important that these require- 
ments be strictly complied with. 
Space does not permit a full discus- 
sion of these statutes at this time. 
The points brought out here are those 
which are likely to cause trouble not- 
withstanding a thorough understand- 
ing of the recording statutes. 


OBSERVE LITERALLY RECORDING AND 


FILING STATUTES 


For example, where a seller of 
goods remains in possession it is 
necessary to place a bill of sale or 
other document on record to show 
the true owners’ interest, otherwise 
the possessor can convey goud title to 
an innocent purchaser, or in the case 
of the »ossessor’s bankruptcy, the 
goods will become the property of tie 
bankrupt estate. A case recenily 
handled by the writer will illustrate 
the point: 


Several machines had been sold to 
a concern and it was agreed as a part 
of the purchase price to turn in a 
number of old machines in trade. 
When the time arrived to surrender 
the old machines the customer asked 
permission to use them a_ while 
longer. This request was granted, 
the understanding being that rental 
be paid for the use of the old ma- 
chines. To protect ourselves we in- 
sisted that a formal bill of sale con- 
veying the machines to us be exe- 
cuted. We also requested a written 
agreement covering the rental of the 
machines and then placed both these 
documents on record. A few weeks 
later the concern in question went 
into receivership; but our position 
stood the test of a careful scrutiny 
by the receiver who sought to find 
some way of declaring the machines 
the general property of all creditors. 


Had we failed to place on record 
something to show that we, and not 
the parties in possession, were the 
actual owners of the maruines, the 
property would have become part of 
the general assets and we would have 
had to take our place in the rank and 
file of ordinary creditors. 





Intertype Corporation, N. Y. 


WHEN DEFAULT IS MADE 


Another thing to watch is the man- 
ner in which collection is enforced 
under a chattel mortgage. When de- 
fault has been made, the seller can 
sue for the balance due on the pur- 
chase price or foreclose the mortgage 
and repossess the goods. Generally 
he can not do both. Therefore, 
should the buyer become financially 
pressed it is better to rely on the lien 
and replevin the material. In case 
suit is brought to enforce payment 
the lien may be lost and the seller 
must rely on the “collectibility” of 
his judgment. This is only natural, 
When a mortgagee forecloses and at- 
tempts to replevin property, he then 
stands in the position of a conditional 
seller who disaffirms a sale and re- 
vests title in himself. Where suit is 
brought for the purchase price the 
sale is affirmed. A seller cannot first 
disaffirm a sale and then endeavor to 
treat the transaction as a sale and 
sue for the purchase price. The two 
actions are inconsistent. 


HOW STANDARD MORTGAGEE CLAUSE 


WORKS 


Take another problem: Of course, 
where goods are sold on long time it 
is customary for the seller to ask that 
a policy of insurance be written to 
cover his equity. Such policies are 
usually written payable to the buyer 
and the seller as mortgagee as inter- 
est may appear. Even here, simple 
as the matter seems, we occasionally 
find that everlasting loop-hole which 
lurks somewhere and has to be plug- 
ged up if we would be thoroughly 
protected. There is a standard mort- 
gagee clause used on many policies, 
providing that the rnortgagee give no- 
tice to the insurance company of the 
commencement of any foreclosure 
proceedings. If a loss were incurred 
under such a policy after a mortga- 
gee had commenced foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, no notice having been given 
to the insurance company, the latter 
could avoid liability or at least place 
serious obstacles in the way of col- 
lecting the claim. 


(Concluded on page 40.) 



































































































































































































































































































World Conditions 


Affecting the Extension of Foreign Credit 


By G. A. O'Reilly 


Vice-Pres., Irving National Bank, N. Y. 
Address to the North Jersey Association of Credit Men 


HESE are the days of busi- 
ness building, of clearing 
up, squaring away, put- 
ting machinery into condi- 

tion, getting ready for the push-off 
into a business period in which we 
have reason to believe movement will 
be more free and obstacles less fre- 
quent, and problems less difficult 
than in the past three years or more. 
There is nothing new about this 
idea; we have been expressing it in 
one form or another ever since the 
signing of the Armistice. That is, 
we have been talking about a big new 
start which was about to be made. 
We were honest, sincere, in these 
statements, but wrong. We were not 
ready for a start any more than the 
city of San Francisco was ready for 
an effective push-off the morning af- 
ter the great fire and earthquake. 
After the Armistice, our first con- 
cern was to put out the straggling 
fires which remained after the big 
conflagration, the War, had been of- 
ficially declared ended. But there 
remained fire everywhere, fire and 
destruction, and disorganization, and 
confusion. The effects of such a 
war are not to be removed from a 
world of humans in a few weeks or 
months. A long, trying process 
must be gone through with before 
men will see clearly, before men will 
be ready to forget the hatreds and 
prejudices engendered by war, before 
they will be in a position to do jus- 
tice to the other fellow, which, in the 
last analysis, means doing justice to 
themselves and their own interests. 
READY FOR THE START 

But now, after this process of 
cleaning up and eliminating and re- 
adjusting has been going on for more 
than three years, we do actually 
seem ready for an effective, active 
start. Again men are seeing with a 
fair measure of clearness. The 
alignments and combinations which 
came into the world through the 
necessities of war, have lost much of 
their binding force upon nations or 
else have yielded to other alignments 
and combinations which are based 
upon new necessities, the necessities 
of peace and progress and prosperity, 
rather than upon those of war and 
destruction. To a very general ex- 
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tent, the perfectly natural business 
losses which can be traced to the dis- 
turbance of war, have been written 
off. The period of postponed busi- 
ness funerals seems to be nearing an 
end; inventories have been reduced 
to something like a tangible working 
basis; profits generally have been 
brought within the realm of eco- 
nomic reasonableness instead of be- 
ing allowed to operate upon a basis 
of strategic advantage. Business ex- 
tensions are being carried on with 
reasonable reference to a continuing 
business future, instead of upon 
some theory of large immediate pro- 
fits with the possibility of a smash 
in the event of bad guessing. Men 
are manufacturing and selling and 
buying and borrowing in a spirit 
quite different from the happy-go- 
lucky spirit which characterized busi- 
ness during the War and for some 
time afterwards. The problems are 
not all solved, it is true, but we have 
gone far enough towards their solu- 
tion to be justified in assuming that 
a complete solution will be reached. 
And in this assumption, need be in- 
cluded only a small measure of that 
profound confidence in the general 
rightness of things which carried us 
successfully through a long period 
in which most of the surface facts 
of the business ease seemed to run 
strongly against the theory that 
things were right and that we were 
to emerge successfully. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE CREDIT MAN 

It would be difficult to characterize 
too strongly the fact that this change 
has taken place, and that we are now 
ready for a start which in its most 
important essentials, may be con- 
sidered as new. And it would be 
difficult, also, to emphasize too 
strongly the importance of the credit 
man and credit organization in this 
new start which we are ready to 
make, which indeed already may have 
been launched. For, if this is the 
time of business building, the credit 
man essentially is the business build- 
er. He may not be the pioneer in 
business, there may be others who go 
before him and open up the business 
field or enterprise, who map out the 
ground and design the structure to 
be erected. But it is the credit man 


who expresses the “Yes” or the “No” 
which decides whether or not the 
ground shall be utilized and the 
business structure erected. His jg 
the judgment which determines no 
only whether action shall be taken 
but how it shall be taken. Butilding 
is his daily work. He builds con. 
stantly. His function is almost al- 
together constructive, and this in 
spite of the criticism of the frequent- 
ly disgruntled would-be beneficiary 
who, because his unreasonable ambi- 
tions suffer a check as the result of 
credit scrutiny and judgment, finds 
in the credit man only an agency 
which puts a brake upon the wheels 
of progress. 

And the credit man not only builds, 
but builds freely. He is not hide- 
bound or narrow gauged. His bus: 
ness consists in taking chances rather 
than in not taking them. At times, 
he builds with a degree of freedom 
which, to the uninitiated, seems 4l- 
most like recklessness. At others, 
his building operations are character- 
ized by a degree of caution which, 
to the uninitiated, carries all the evi- 
dences of lack of courage. But build 
he must, and that almost regardless 
of the quality of building materia 
available. He will build upon rock, 
upon clay, upon sand, even; and up- 
on all three he will build safey, bu 
only if he understands the material 
with which he is building, and upon 
which he is building. The structure 
which will rest safely upon a rock 
foundation may find itself in trouble 


when subjected to the dangers im § 


herent in clay. And so with the 
structure built upon clay and the one 
built upon sand. The credit man not 
only must know his materials and 
his foundation, but must have full a 
surance that the rock upon which he 
builds today will not turn into clay 
or sand tomorrow. 

THE SPIRIT OF BUILDING _ 

It seems to me that in times like 

these, in times of building, world 
building, the credit man might wel 
be accepted by the nations as typical 
of the only spirit which can justify 
the hope which men hold for a ft 
constructed world, the spirit of build 
ing. It is building under difficulties, 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Modern Machine Billing 


Its Accuracy and Flexibility 


By H. P. Reader 


Interwoven Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


HERE is no such thing as a 
best method of billing for 
all businesses. The re- 
quirements of each busi- 

ness should determine what is the 
most advantageous method. 

What does the modern business 
man aim to accomplish in the billing 
process ? 


A BIT OF HISTORY 

The hand-written entry in the day- 
book and the single hand-written in- 
voice made from this entry is within 
the memory of many active business 
men of today. This method, be- 
cause of inevitable discrepancies, led 
to misunderstandings and disputes 
between sellers and customers. A 
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page is filled. Billing machines for 
this work are equipped with devices 
for holding or spacing in such man- 
ner that all writing is brought close 
together on the day book page but 
that no invoice will be written on top 
of another on the day book page. 
The term, condensed billing, has 
been applied because there is brought 
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Che latest thing in 2 states”for Mr. Credit Man's At peace . mead 


1. He aims to give the customer 
promptly a clear, accurate invoice 
of the shipment which the custo- 
mer shall have when the shipment 
arrives to check the merchandise 
against and approve it for pay- 
ment on the due date. 

2. He aims to provide for the 
book of original entry a _ record 
that the bookkeeper may post to 
the customer’s ledger a _ proper 
charge promptly in order that (a) 
the condition of the account may 
be quickly available to the credit 
department to assist in order 
checking and (b) that statements 
may without fail be sent out at 
stated periods. This is an impor- 
tant desideratum in credit work. 

3. He aims to furnish a copy of 
the invoice to the statistical de- 
partment for its records such as 
stock records, sales records as 
against customers, districts or lo 
calities, salesmen’s records, also 
lines of merchandise sold, kind, 
style, etc. 

4. He aims when there are 
branch houses, to furnish them 
with the necessary record of 
shipments into their territory, or 
if shipments are made and billing 
done by branch houses, the billing 
is arranged so that branch will ad- 
vise the home office in a routine 
way of these transactions. 


real step forward was therefore 
taken when the single copy invoice 
written in copying ink was evolved 
for copying into the tissue copy book 
which became the day book. This 
step was followed by the use of car- 
bon paper which made possible the 


-writing of both invoice and daybook 


entry in one operation. Afterwards 
came the typewriter, and this was re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
loose leaf daybook, by the use of 
which the invoice for the customer 
and the record in the book of original 
entry could be made at one writing. 
MODERN METHODS 

Under the loose leaf day book sys- 
tem has been perfected what is com- 
monly known as the condensed billing 
system which has proved to be a 
great step forward. Under this 
method a sheet which is to become a 
page of the day book is put into po- 
sition in the billing machine with the 
necessary carbon and held there so 
that bill heads may be inserted, writ- 
ten upon and removed without dis- 
turbing the day book page. This op- 
eration may be repeated until the 


together in succession on one day 
book page several invoices, the num- 
ber depending upon the number of 
items charged in the various invoices. 
Not only can the day book page and 
invoice be written in one operation, 
but if more than one invoice is re- 
quired for statistical or for other pur- 
poses, the number required can be se- 
cured by inserting the additional in- 
voices together with carbon papers. 
THE UNIT SYSTEM 

Another development in billing is 
the so-called unit system which pro- 
vides an invoice or invoices for the 
customer, copy for the book of origi- 
nal entry and such other copies as the 
needs of the business suggests, such 
as copy for the statistical department, 
copy for branch house or home of- 
fice advice, etc. The unit system 
lends itself readily to either the ordi- 
nary typewriter or special billing ma- 
chines. 

BILLING IN CONTINUOUS SHEETS 

There has also been developed a 
machine to handle forms printed in 
continuous sheets so that the oper- 
ator need place forms on the machine 
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but once a day determined by the life 
of the carbon which is automatically 
shifted from one set of invoices to 
the next set without removing the in- 
voices from the machine. A reser- 
voir is provided under the desk of the 
operator for any convenient quantity 
of invoices up to 5000 to 10,000 
copies. Under this system the oper- 
ator can make of each billing as many 
invoices as may be required for the 
customer, for posting, for the statis- 
tical department or other office re- 
quirements. 

Depending upon the character of 
the business, the various sorts of bill- 
ing methods will be found economi- 
cal. Condensed billing may be pref- 
erable in one case, the unit system in 
another, and the continuous unit 
system in still another. Only care- 
ful analysis of the needs of the house 
will determine the best method. 

A concern (with which I am fa- 
miliar) by using billing machines, 
speeded and simplified the handling 
of billing work from eighty technical 
invoices a day on the ordinary type- 
writer, using two operators working 
solely at that class of work, to one 
operator whose work was increased 
to 125 invoices per day of the same 
general character. 

It is obvious that the invoice blank 
whether for unit or condensed billing 
should be of standard size, say 8% 
by 11 in., (regular correspondence 
dimensions for easy filing) and ruled 
to conform to the order blank as 
nearly as possible, especially in the 
feature of standard typewriter or 
billing machine spacing. 

No house should do its billing with 
regular correspondence style of type. 
Special billing type should be em- 
ployed for invoicing as corres- 
pondence style of type does not al- 
ways show up figures clearly on the 
manifold copies. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 

Some of the special billing ma- 
chines have various important col- 
lateral advantages, such as accumu- 
lating through mechanical calculators 
certain classified data, as for in- 
stance, amounts of merchandise of 
various classes carried on the invoice, 
also figures that can be used as proof 
of correct operation in the work of 
the day. 

There is also in condensed billing 
an important advantage of economy 
in paper, binder covers, time neces- 
sary to affect posting and great 
economy in safe and vault space for 
storage. To be able to keep records 
within small compass is important 
because the temptation is lessened 
to store files where they are in danger 
of destruction by fire or water. 

The efficient billing device makes 
it possible to get invoices into the 


mail on the same day. The name 
and address on the invoices will be 
so written that they will fold: into 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


“out-look” envelopes, which Will as. 


sure the bill going to the customer 
intended. 


Our Honest Customers Suffer 
When Crooks Get the Better of Us 
By H. J. Slezak 


Burnham-Munger, Root Dry Goods Co., Kansas City, Mo, 


From a paper read at the 27th Annual Convention of the National Association of Credit. Men 


O much has been said regarding 

a lowering of morality and an 

increase of crime during and 
following the period of the War that 
such statements are now generally 
accepted as being true, and we can 
proceed to the consideration of our 
particular problem with the knowl- 
edge that commercial crime in- 
creased in the ratio of the moral 
decline during the years just past. 

Dun’s Review is authority for the 
record of 19,652 commercial failures 
in the United States in 1921, in 
which the liabilities amounted to 
more than $627,000,000. I find that 
some authorities estimate that 50 
per cent. of all commercial failures 
are tainted with fraud. This seems 
very high. When-we constder, how- 
ever, that the above figures-do not 
include a large number of friendly 
liquidations, we may suppose that the 
total liabilities of all liquidations dur- 
ing 1921 are very much larger. We 
have no statistics on the number of 
these that were conceived in fraud, 
wholly fraudulent or tainted with 
traud. 

If the taint of fraud is responsible 
for a failure and the resultant waste 
vf forced liquidation, I believe we 
may assume the cost to American 
business firms in 1921 was at least 
10 per cent. of the unrecovered lia- 
bilities of the recorded failures. If 
we estimate that 25 per cent. of the 
liabilities in the 1921 failures were 
recovered in dividends, then we find 
the net loss was over $470,000,000, 
of which 10 per cent., or $47,000,000, 
was the result of fraud, the loss last 
year to American business through 
the operations of the criminally in- 
clined. 

CROOKS MAKE HONEST COMPETITORS 
SUFFER 

Any man seeking credit has the 
right to expect that confidence in his 
character will be reposed in him if 
his past record is clear, and he like- 
wise places confidence in the house 
of which he requests credit accom- 
modations. This mutual confidence 
in American business has been ac- 
cepted as a promise in the under- 
standing of both parties in arranging 
for an extension of credit. When, 
therefore, the crook takes advantage 


of this confidence, he not only be. 
trays the trust reposed in him by 
the credit man but impairs the con- 
fidence of the credit grantor in the 
honest seeker of credit entitled to 
the full faith won of a clear record, 
If character is a chief attribute in 
the successful credit risk, then cer- 
tainly the responsibility of punishing 
those, who by a criminal act show a 
lack of it, lies heavily on the credit 
department. 

WHAT WE OWE OUR BEST CUSTOMERS 

In the overhead expense of every 
business is a certain percentage to 
cover bad debt losses. The price of 
its product or wares must include 
this percentage. Does not the oper- 
ation of the commercial crook place 
upon the honest customer of your 
house the burden of a higher price 
for the merchandise that he buys and 
pays for in full? Is this honest cus- 
tomer, the backbone of your busi- 
ness, not entitled to your best effort 
in minimizing this burden on him? 

The credit manager is, moreover, 
a part of the commonwealth in which 
he resides and under which his firm 
does business which has prescribed a 
code for the conduct of its citizens 
which he as an integral part is 
bound to uphold. When crime raises 
its head in defiance of this code, it 
becomes incumbent on the citizens of 
the state to preserve the dignity of 
its statutes. By virtue of his posi- 
tion held, it is upon the credit man 
that the initiative rests in the pun- 
ishment of this class of criminals. 

I find that the Toledo Convention 
of 1896 at which the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men came into be- 
ing had eight purposes in organizing, 
one of which was “the prosecution 
and punishment of fraud.” As mem- 
bers of this organization today that 
declaration comes to us as sacred. 
The task is peculiarly ours and com- 
mands our best attention. 

The credit department has seen 
(1) its confidence betrayed, (2) the 
property of its firm stolen, (3) the 
laws of the state under which it does 
business flagrantly violated and (4) 
the principles. of its own professional 
association wantonly ignored 
abused. It has but one course. 
How shall it proceed effectively? 
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| believe there are two most gen- 
wally ettective ways of discouraging 
ine commercial crook: (A) *Relent- 
ss investigation and prosecution, 
and (B) absolute refusal of even one 
minutes time in the nature of credhi 
accommodation to the man who has 
me made a failure tainted with 
iraud, ; 1 
the long and frequent use of the 
yord co-operation has tended to 
weaken its meaning. The situation 
ails tor absolute unity of the men 
responsible for the protection of 
thar firms and society from the 
fraud. The machinery built up by 
the Association under the able lead- 
eship of Mr. West has functioned 
beyond criticism in so far as the 
credit grantors of the country will 
permit it. Always ready to take up 
the task, its momentum is continually 
dackened by a lack of the assistance 
which it must necessarily have from 
the credit man who has run afoul of 
acrook. Not only is the financial 
assistance not always forthcoming 
but even the help necessary in build- 
ing and prosecuting a case is not ex- 
tended. The victimized credit de- 
partment is necessarily an integral 
part of every prosecution and our 
Association’s department of Investi- 
gation and Prosecution can function 
oly in so far as our members co- 
operate. 
OUR INDIFFERENCE HELPS CROOKS 
The crook appreciates and depends 
on this indifference to gain his ends. 
His whole time and ability are de- 
voted to one purpose: the time and 
dilities of the credit department are 
devoted to several thousand ac- 
counts. The alluring profits ot 
commercial crime have tempted some 
members of the legal profession and 
this coaching adds to the gravity of 
ihe situation and renders our united 
and best efforts more imperative. An 
organized assault of this nature can- 
not be effectively met with scattered 
sistance. The plan of the San 
Francisco Board of Trade whereby 
each member concerned in a liquida- 
tion is obliged to file his claim with 
the board is recommended by its en- 
viable record of the past year in 
fighting crookedness on the western 
wast. They were forced to assess 
themselves heavily to prosecute one 
of their biggest cases when interest- 
ed eastern creditors manifested 
apathy. Crime of this nature c.n- 
not be attacked with the fullest ef- 
fect until such indifference is dis- 
yelled and every credit department 
awakes to its responsibilities and co- 
operates. 
I believe the suggestion of the 


lacing of claims in liquidations sub- 
ject to the request of Local Adjust- 


ment Bureaus is worthy of our earn- 
est consideration. These bureaus 
are the representatives of each of us 
and are the agency at once at hand 
to take the place ot every credit man 
at a bankrupt’s examination and then 
and there examine, question and in- 
vestigate every phase of every fail- 


Credit Conditions in 1911 
By J. A. Thompson 


Indianapolis Abattoir Co., Indianapolis. 


1% 1911 the relationship between com- 
* petitors was not what it is now. 
Competitors hardly spoke to each othe 
and they seldom belonged to the same 
organizations. There was a feeling of 
antagonism between classes of business. 
The percentage of collections made by 
drafts was very high. 

The profits were much larger than 
now, and firms could afford to take 
chances in granting credit—and they 
certainly did. Though in opening a new 
account with their competitors, they 
very seldom turned down an order. 

In collecting accounts it was not cus- 
tomary to demand money from the deb- 
tor, as it was assumed that there was 
no obligation on his part. Creditors 


used to apologize when they asked for 
money. 


As a result their bad debt loss was 2 
or 3 per cent. as compared with the 
1/20 to 1 per cent. it is now. 

All these conditions are changed, 
since the National Association of Credit 
Men has built up co-operation among 
business firms. Credit grantors can 
get the required information before ac- 
cepting an order and thus avoid mis- 
takes that brought about important 
losses, 


a nee SERRE NET NOTE TES RI UII ate 


ure for possible fraud. It is of 
course the place of the credit man to 
be there but our live accounts no 
doubt more profitably demand our 
time and we must have a substitute. 
let us give this substitute in some 
manner the power of automatic rep- 
resentation. 
THE LAW'S DELAYS 

We are the greatest business or- 
ganization in the United States and 
that means in the world, and yet 
one crooked merchant, with an un- 
scrupulous lawyer, may mock our 
efforts because of seemingly inter- 
minable court procedure. To bring 
about a reform of procedure is, | 
realize, a stupendous task. But the 
opinion of this Association’s mem- 
bership would carry weight in a 
move for such a reform. Remote, 
as it may seem, I believe it is within 
the purview of our present organiza- 
tion to start such a propaganda. The 
many loopholes by which the recre- 
ant may delay and hinder action de- 
cidedly lessens the effectiveness of 
our attack on commercial crime. 

In looking for another reason for 
this large amount of commercial 


crime and seeking a means to sup- 
press it, we find the members of our 
profession all too eager to extend 
turther favors to the man that has 
defrauded their competitors or even 
themselves. I have even heard a 
credit manager express the opinion 
of a failure’s eligibility for credit on 
the presumption that his failure was 
profitable and he is therefore a good 
credit risk for the time being. 

An honest merchant, who has 
made an honest failure, often finds 
the obtaining of further credit favors 
more difficult than the man who is 
presumed to have profited, fraudu- 
lently, at the expense of others. If 
this is true the grantors of credit to 
such a fraud become accessories to 
his delinquency and must shoulder 
some of the criticism. 


A REPEATER 


Within the few years of my ex- 
perience in handling credits, I have 
seen one man fail three times in vir- 
tually the same location. Each time 
very little time was lost in placing 
his wife’s name on the window and 
resuming business as usual. The 
fact that before his last two failures 
he bought merchandise and sold it 
helow cost to him was apparently no 
concern of the courts. It was com- 
mon knowledge among credit men 
and yet his shelves are again sup- 
plied, now for the fourth time. 

The man who has made a fraudu- 
lent failure or a failure tainted with 
fraud is not entitled to any consider- 
ation at the hands of credit grantors. 
He should be held in contempt by 
any credit man whom he approaches 
with a request that he be considered 
again a man of character and a cus- 
tomer.of the house on regular credit 
terms. The honest bankrupt who 
has surrendered his every asset and 
walks out of the bankruptcy court 
penniless finds it difficult to re-estab- 
lish his credit, while the failure 
whose illicit profits put him in posi- 
tion perhaps to carry on a fatal com- 
petition with this same honest mer- 
chant is able to obtain quantities of 
merchandise from manv channels. I 
believe it will effectively reduce the 
number of fraudulently tainted fail- 
ures when credit grantors becoine a 
unit in refusing any consideration 
whatever to such a seeker of further 
credit. 


IF LIVE ACCOUNTS TAKE ALL OUR 
TIME 


The majority of us feel that we 
can be more valuable to our house if 


we devote our whole time in con- 
structive work on our live accounts 
That keeps the credit department 
fully emploved. The suspended ac- 
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counts receive secondary attention. 
Most of them are perhaps given for 
liquidation to an outsider. He seeks 
to make the greatest possible recov- 
ery both for you and himself, but is 
not concerned in punishing crime ex- 
cept as such punishment or a threat 
of such punishment recovers more 
assets and makes the estate more re- 
munerative. 


If we agree that the proper realm 
of the credit department is the live 
account then we must see to it that 
a conscientious and active agency 
aside from the liquidator is estab- 
lished and properly financed to de- 
tect and punish fraud. Scattered 


The Why of the Export 
Managers’ Club 


By Owen O. Gallup 


Simonds Mfg. Co., New York 


EFORE the War keen competi- 

tion characterized the export 
trade of the United States. The 
few concerns that had gone into the 
foreign field were exceedingly jeal- 
ous of the information they had ac- 
quired at a high cost. Not only was 
there little or no exchange of ex- 
periences on the standing and worth 
of customers but none even on ex- 
port methods or general policies. 

The spirit of co-operation stimu- 
lated by the War, however, brought 
a change among the men who were 
struggling along alone to build up an 
export trade. Under the leadership 
of such men as Walter F. Wyman, 
Carter’s Ink Co.; Harold B. Greg- 
ory, Patton Paint Co.; Maximillian 
Aviles, Cortland Machinery & Sup- 
ply Co.; John Tower, U. S. Rubber 
Co.; John Brooks, Pass & Seymour, 
Inc.; Fred S. Phillips, American 
Ever-Ready Works; J. A. Cunning- 
ham, Welsbach Mfg. Co.; and H. P. 
Rockwell, Yawman & Erbe, there 
was held an informal meeting which 
became known as the Export Lunch 
Bunch. These men found plenty of 
troubles to talk over. They found 
too that they were able as a group 
to make remarkably accurate deduc- 
tions regarding the effect of the War 
upon trade and international finance, 
which made possible the formulation 
of policies exceedingly valuable to 
the houses they represented. 

As interest in the export trade 
grew, other export managers sought 
to join the Bunch. The result was 
the creation of a more formal organ- 
ization known as the Export Man- 
agers’ Club of New York. 


representation tends to reduce the 
search for fraud in failures. . 


I believe the Adjustment Bureau 
of the local association of credit 
men is the best agency through 
which to work. Having all or a ma- 
jority of the claims in a bankrupt 
estate, it is enabled to proceed al- 
ways with an eye single for indica- 
tions of fraud. If it finds fraud, it 
will at once work sympathetically 
with the Investigation and Prosecut- 
ing Committee in its punishment. 

I believe therefore in a united ef- 
fort toward having every failure in- 
vestigated for fraud with a prompt 
prosecution when sufficient evidence 


Unlike some business organiza- 
tions the membership in the club is 
personal and not a company matter, 
and each member must be possessed 
of a personality which will assure 
his entering into all activities of the 
club in a spirit of good fellowship, 
frankness and generosity in the in- 
terchange of business experiences 
and ideas. Furthermore he must be 
the actual export manager of a 
manufacturing company so that he 
shall have not only something to get 
from his membership but something 
to give. 

There are frequent meetings 
through the winter season, some of 
them led by speakers, and other 
meetings of a purely round table 
nature. In order to concentrate at- 
tention upon special problems the 
club frequently sends questionnaires 
to the members in order to bring to- 
gether individual experiences upon 
similar problems and to make pos- 
sible a digest which shall be for the 
good of all members. 


PAID SECRETARY 


The work of the club has de- 
veloped to the point of requiring a 
permanent office in charge of a 
young woman who has been in prac- 
tical export work with a well known 
manufacturing house. The club 
makes a point of working in close 
harmony with all other organizations 
formed to promote export trade, 
such as the Foreign Trade Council 
and the Foreign Exchange Bureau 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

The ultimate purposes are to stim- 
ulate a more intelligent interest 
among the manufacturers of the 
United States in foreign trade and 
to create a larger sale and demand 
for American products abroad as 
well as to maintain the vocation of 
the expert manager on the highest 
possible plane. 


THE CREDIT MONTALy 










to warrant it is found. I believe ; in 
using the voice of the thirty oq 
thousand members of our Agsogja. 
tion in a propaganda for simplifying 
and expediting the work of our crim. 
inal courts, in bending our efforts 
towards clarifying and strength. 
ening the statutes under which com. 
mercial crime is punishable. | fp. 
lieve in presenting a united front jp 
refusing to consider the request {or 
further credit from any man wh 
has made a punishable fraudulen 
failure or a failure tainted with 
fraud. These, in my opinion, are the 
best means of proceeding effectively 
against indecency and crime jy 
credits. 
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Formulating Foreign Trade Policies 


An Important Questionnaire and Its Results 
By H. L. Kraus 


Export Manager, Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


URING and just after the 

War, the whole output of 

the Milwaukee Motor 

Products, Inc. was more 
than absorbed by the tremendous 
home demand and there was neither 
the ability nor the inclination to go 
after overseas business. With the 
slowing up of domestic business, 
however, the problem of keeping the 
factory going at full speed became 
serious and export business seemed 
worth considering. The officers of 
the concern, therefore, gave atten- 
tion to what was said, in trade asso- 
ciations and the business press, of 
the advantages of export business. 

The mass of contradictory infor- 
mation and advice regarding foreign 
trade prospects and how to handle 
foreign trade received from all 
sources was extremely confusing. 
Rather than enter into the wrong 
sort of an arrangement the concern 
was determined to go slowly. 

A questionnaire was sent to 100 
leading automotive accessory factor- 
ies, asking for experiences and sug- 
gestions covering the many questions 
which would naturally come up in 
considering foreign business. The 
returns were surprising, mainly on 
account of the diversity of replies 
and the lack of any uniform policy 
on the part of the average American 
manufacturer. When we remember 
that in the automotive field 20 per 
cent. of all production is sold over- 


seas, it is easy to figure that a factory. 


without export business is going af- 
ter but 80 per cent. of its possible 
market. 

SALES DEPARTMENT QUESTIONS 

Now as to this questionnaire. Its 
first question was whether or no 
exclusive agency arrangements 
should be made and if so in what 
countries? Should shipments be 
through jobbers direct or through ex- 
port commission houses in New 
York? 

Only seventeen factories answered 
favorably the question of exclusive 
representation to New York ex- 
porters. The success of such rep- 
resentation seemed not as great as 
might have been expected, for ten re- 
plied that such exclusive representa- 
tion arrangements were not working 
out satisfactorily. One could assume 


from the replies that the tendency 
would be to avoid giving such ex- 
clusive agencies wherever possible. 
No hard and fast rule could be laid 
down; the answers brought out that 
the policy in this respect depended to 
a great extent on the product and on 
many factors, and whether the ar- 
ticles are to be sold as a unit to the 
consumer or as a part to the manu- 
facturer. 

The questionnaire indicated that 
meagre use is made of the facilities 
offered by the Government bureaus. 
Only fourteen out of one hundred 
had used the service of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
and the American consuls. Twelve of 
them, however, secured valuable in- 
formation from these sources. Yet 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, through its various con- 
nections, has a mine of valuable in- 
formation available to the manufac- 
turers unfamiliar with exports. It 
requires merely a letter or a personal 
visit to the Bureau at Washington or 
to one of the various branches 
through the country to solve many of 
the perplexities encountered by the 
embryo exporter. Apparently these 
advantages are being overlooked to 
a great extent. 

CREDIT DEPARTMENT QUESTIONS 


The credit manager of the house 
had these questions included in the 


questionnaire : 

1. What terms should be extended the 
foreign customers? 

2. What methods should be used to 
determine credit responsibility of cus- 
tomers? 

3. Should the questions in the inquiry 
blank sent to the customer himself be 
similar to those used for domestic 
business? 

4. Where could reliable credit infor- 
mation be secured? 


The replies to these credit ques- 
tions showed that many, if not most 
American manufacturers are not in- 
formed as to the method of handling 
export business. This applies, of 
course, mainly to small or medium 
sized houses. Most of the large 
manufacturers are as well equipped 
in their export credit departments as 
they are in their departments of do- 
mestic credits. 

Three manufacturers insisted on 
shipping only through New York ex- 
port houses securing their funds in 
New York; five extended regular do- 


mestic terms to New York export 
houses ; six sold foreign merchants 
on sight draft when credit refer- 
ences were favorablee; a few, en- 
tirely too few, give thirty, sixty or 
ninety day terms. 

The sources of information re- 
garding the credit standing of for- 
eign merchants differed greatly. 
Nine houses used the foreign serv- 
ice of R. G. Dun & Co., four made 
use of the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men; the rest used 
national banks, export trade papers, 
etc.; while most manufacturers, it 
was found, do not extend real 
credits overseas. 

On one point there was virtually 
unanimous decision. Twenty-eight 
houses opposed the use of a credit 
questionnaire such as is employed in 
domestic business and only two ot 
them approved its use. The length 
of time necessary to secure replies 
to a questionnaire (such as is used 
in domestic credit work) sent to the 
customer abroad makes it imprac- 
ical. Moreover, foreign merchants 
do not maintain ready records such 
as American concerns have become 
accustomed to; they often resent 
the questions found in the usual 
credit inquiry form. These foreign 
customers have not been educated up 
to the free interchange of credit in- 
formation and financial data, and 
little good is accomplished by asking 
for such information. It must be se- 
cured from other sources. 

CREDIT POLICIES IN EFFECT 


One nationally known house with 
its Own export manager, declared 
that “the terms of payment depend 
on conditions and the markets.” It 
does not use any of the regular 
sources of credit information, but 
secures such data from its represen- 
tatives in the field. Another turns 
all its business over to a New York 
export house which passes on the 
credits, pays the manufacturer, and 
relieves it of all selling, credit and 
collection _ responsibilities. This, 
however, be it noted, is not export- 
ing. It is conducting domestic busi- 
ness, 

Another large house in the Middle 
West said that it adjusted its terms 
to meet the customer’s requirements, 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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A Mistake I Made in Credit Work § 


Which I Shall Not Soon Forget 


Failed to Look up Bonded 
Indebtedness 
By President John E. Norvell 


Norvell-Chambers Shoe Co., Huntington, W. Va 


OME sixteen years ago my firm 

opened an account with a foreign 
corporation which was at that time en- 
gaged in the development stages pre- 
paratory to mining and shipping coal. 
The manager presented a letter of in- 
troduction from which I learned that 
the chief promoter of the enterprise 
was a man of known standing in his 
business community covering a period 
of many years. This made the situa- 
tion so clear and convincing that it was 
not deemed necessary to ask the re- 
porting agencies for a report on ante- 
cedents or to get a financial statement. 

The account ran along in a satisfac- 
tory manner for several years; pay- 
ments were made with regularity; the 
volume of business increased. Sud- 
senly, however, without warning, re- 
mittances ceased. When asked for an 
explanation, the manager reported that 
Mr. Doe was the sole owner of the 
plant, except for a few shares of stock 
necessary to qualify his officers and 
Board of Directors; that he had started 
this enterprise as a hobby, and that the 
coal proved to be a “thin vein” and 
disappointing: that he had lost money 
continuously from the beginning, and, 
besides losing all he had, there was a 
bond issue of $150,000 secured by the 
real estate, buildings and equipment of 
the company, the proceeds of which 
had also been wiped out. The merchan- 
dise stock had been depleted, and 
there was little left with which to go 
ahead. 

Later developments disclosed that 
after labor claims had been satisfied, 
there would be nothing for the mer- 
chandise creditors, because the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the property were 
not sufficient to pay the bondholders in 
full. 

Strange to relate, not a merchandise 
creditor had ever thought it necessary 
to investigate the possibility of the ex- 
istence of a bond issue. I plead guilty 
myself. It was “a mistake I made in 


Bergman Bethel 


credit work which I shall not soon for- 
get.” 

A question was recently propounded 
by the secretary of a financial organ- 
ization: “What consideration should be 


given to a mortgage or to bonded ip- 
debtedness in a statement analysis?” 
If this meets his eye, he will observe 
one of the results or penalties for fail- 
ure to investigate along this line. 


Misjudging Customer's 
Backbone 
By Director H. F. Barker 


Belcher & Loomis Hdw. Co., Providence, R. I 
OTHING is so hard to measure in 
credit work as the strength of the 

debtor’s backbone when confronted with 

the temptations that accompany losses 
and adversity. 

I have fresh before me the case of a 
young electricity starting out for him- 
self, an earnest, intelligent fellow, an 
indomitable worker, who knew the 
technical end of his business thorough- 
ly. To conserve the profits of his 
young business and accumulate capital, 
he provided for himself and family 
mainly by teaching in an evening tex- 
tile school. 

Everybody was impressed by this 
electrician and believed that he would 
come through—the salesman who en- 
joyed a long road experience and had a 
personal interest in the business se- 
cured, the agency reporters and the 
trained investigator who served a num- 
ber of associated jobbers. 

The financial statements rendered at 
frequent intervals seemed to bear out 
these favorable impressions: each suc 
ceeding statement told the story ol 
good figuring and the practice of sharp 
economics. Twenty-four dollars per 
week was all that was drawn from the 
business to help provide for the fam- 
ily; house rent was but $4.50 per week 
and store rent $30 a month. 

The reputation the young electrician 
gained through his good work was in- 
dicated by the recommendation of the 
trained investigator, that he go ahead 
and bid on large contracts such as he 
had heretofore been afraid to tackle, 
and let the jobbing interests caring for 


Collinsworth 


him look over the figures. The investj- 
gator thought they would then see him 
through. 

But a temporary period of dej-"ession 
came and the electrician was a:tached 
for an item of $200. I notified him as 
soon as the news reached me to wait 
till the next morning when we would 
find a way of adjusting the attachment. 
He, however, became panic stricken 
and, on the advice of the constable who 
served the attachment papers, consulted 
a lawyer, who advised him that the 
proper move was bankruptcy by means 
of which he would cancel his debts and 
be relieved of the tedious process of 
working out his problem. 

The next morning, the electrician 
avoided our credit representative. His 
counsel came asking for assent to his 
action in filing a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. The electrician, finally lo- 
cated, declared he wanted to do the 
honest thing but that the lawyer had 
shown him what seemed the best way 
out; he was inclined to follow this ad- 
vice. His schedules were $5,000 lia- 
bilities and $3,500 assets; but expenses 
of bankruptcy ate into the assets; and 
the final sale by the trustee brought but 
$1,100 for creditors. 

Here was another case where the 
inclinations seem to be the best pos- 
sible but firmness and sturdiness of 
purpose and fixity of resolve were 
absent. 


The White Waisteoat Peril 
By Director L. John Bergman 
Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay, N. ¥ 

ANY, many years ago a man of 

most distinguished appearance 
walked into my office and introduced 
himself as John B. Jackson from Chi- 
cago. He was in his late fifties or 
early sixties, of medium height and 
weight, with an erect carriage, and firm 
step. He used excellent English. His 
iron gray flowing moustache, and hair 
of the same color, combed pompadour, 
together with his silk hat, frock coat, 
shepherd plaid trousers with narrow 
black stripe running down the seam, 
white waistcoat, wing collar and yellow 
neck scarf, made Mr. Jackson a most 
imposing personage. 
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“Our business together this morning 
can be transacted very quickly,” he 
said, as, without invitation, he hung 
his glossy hat and cane on the cos- 
tumer and drew a chair up to my desk. 

“I am with the Consolidated Adjust- 
ment Co. We undertake to collect all 
of those bad accounts which you have 
charged off on your books as worthless. 

“Our commissions, 50 per cent. of all 
money collected, may seem high; but 
| am sure you will not consider them 
out of line in view of the service we 
render. 

“You have only to send us an item- 
ized and verified statement of each of 
these old accounts. We will do the 
rest, reporting from time to time as 
progress is made. 

“There will be a _ slight advance 
charge of say a hundred dollars. This 
is required as a retainer fee or ad- 
vanced commission and will be re- 
funded within a year as a sufficient 
number of accounts are collected to 
equal this amount in commissions. 

“Should we fail to collect the re- 
quired amount within a year the serv- 
ice will be extended without additional 
charges. 

“Here is the contract, Mr. Bergman. 
I have it drawn in your firm name and 
you have only to give me your company 
check and sign on this line. Thank you. 
Good day.” 

a ok * 

Precious hours were spent in bring 
ing to life all of our dead accounts and 
preparing them for the Consolidated. 

I was an easy mark. They never col 
lected a cent for us. I count this ex- 
perience as my biggest “boner” in 
credit work and one I shall never for- 
get. 


Always lad Checked Him 
By Director C. L. Davies 
Ridenour-Baker Grocery Co., Kansas City, Me 
§OME years ago I was called upon to 

pass credit on an order amounting 
to about $1000 to be shipped to a mer- 
chant in a distant state. The merchant 
had been on our books for a long while. 
His occasional slowness had no special 
significance because it was the. usual 
condition in that territory. Just before 
receiving the $1000 order, we had in- 
stalled a new salesman in this field so 
that I could not, to any extent, depend 
upon information from that source. 

The order was larger than usual but 
the merchant owned nothing at the 
time it was given. In view of his past 
record I decided to take the chance. 
The man later liquidated his business. 
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When he ceased operating, he 
owed the $1000. 

Thinking back over the case, my 
fault was clear. 1 checked this man 
because I always had done so; yet I 
had precious little real knowledge of 
the man himself and none at all as to 
what he had to back up his credit. 
Nowadays, it is easier to get financial 
statements. I have no doubt that if I 
had secured a statement, a condition 
would have been revealed’ which would 
have prevented me from placing my ap- 
proval on this largest order the mer- 
chant ever gave my house. My mis- 
take did not make me more cautious, 
but it made me more determined to 
know my customers better. 
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Weakness in the Knees 
By Director Gordon M. Day 


Day-Bergwall Co., Mi'waukee, Wis. 
SOME time ago we had account which 

I believed to be anything but sound. 
4Ve collected all the money we had due 
us from this account with the excep- 
tion of one bill of about $300. I had 
made up my mind not to sell these peo- 
ple again in any circumstances. This 
is what happened: 

Our salesman called upon them and 
took an order for about $700, but did 
not collect the bill which was owing. 
The man “who had charge of the pay- 
ment of the account was out of the 
city.” We wrote the salesman that we 
could not accept this additional order 
until after the payment of the account 
in question. A letter such as this came 
back: 

“The order I sent in from the ac- 
count in question is without doubt as 
good as gold and you will make no mis- 
take in filling it. You will receive the 
money on the past due account as soon 
as the man who pays the accounts re- 
turns from out of town.” 

We were reasonably certain that this 
not be the case, but we were 
weak kneed enough to make up and 
ship the new order. Whether the man 
in charge of the payment of the ac- 
count ever got back or not to his office 
is a question in our minds, as we are 
waiting yet for our money for both of 
the transactions. Where I made my 
mistake was that I was weak kneed in 
allowing the salesman to influence my 
judgment,—which as a general rule is 
far better when seen from the credit 
man’s standpoint than seen from the 
salesman’s position on the road. 

A credit man should always, when he 
takes action and is reasonably certain 
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of his stand, maintain that stand. It 
is never policy when you are reason- 
ably sure of an account to stray from 
your original position. 
‘The Moral Factor 
By Director Eugene S. Elkus 
The Elkus Co., San Franc'sco, Cal. 

HERE was a rather large retail 

house with whom we were doing 
business a number of years ago. This 
concern had made financial statements 
which were quoted by the agencies show- 
ing avery good financial condition from 
a credit giving standpoint. Information 
showed that the concern was apparent- 
ly doing a very satisfactory business 
and was paying all bills promptly. The 
only objections to the account were 
that this firm had made a very bad 
failure several years before, and the 
reputation of the owner was not as 
good as it might be. 

Our dealings were very satisfactory; 
bills were paid very promptly; and the 
account increased in size. At the time 
when the account was largest with us, 
and no bills past due, the concern went 
into voluntary bankruptcy and it devel- 
oped into a very bad failure. The les- 
son taught is that the moral faa‘or is 
the great outshining element for con- 
sideration when the extension of credit 
is contemplated. 


Taking Myself Too Seriously 
By Director David J. Evans 
National Lead Co., Chicago, Ill. 

YERHAPB I should say that the mis- 

take I have made was in believing 
that I was immune to break-downs. I 
know better now. 

My greatest mistake in credit work 
is hard to pick out,—I have made so 
many! Like numerous other credit 
men, I was thrown into the work with- 
out previous training, and made a mis- 
take immediately in concluding that 
some invisible but unsurmountable wall 
divided my department from other de- 
partments of our business, particularly 
the sales department. I was not long 
in learning that the credit department 
was and should be part and parcel of 
the sales department. I now am con- 
vinced and believe I can prove beyond 
dispute, that an efficient, up-to-date 
credit man can be and should be the 
star salesman of his house. 

Next, I made’the mistake of taking 
for granted the necessity of “legal” 
help on frequent occasions in collecting 
past due accounts. While it is true 
that attorneys and collection agencies 
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have their places in credit and collec- 
tion matters, I am now convinced that 
75 per cent. of the suits, actions, bank- 
ruptcy petitions, etc., are absolutely un- 
necessary and lead directly to an eco- 
nomic waste of huge proportion. 

I also made a mistake in believing 
that the whole legal fraternity was 
really highly ethical and sincere in its 
claims to professional honor and high- 
mindedness. But a number of some- 
what depressing experiences in which 
vain efforts were made to have the Bar 
Association discipline, or even investi- 
gate, members who had been guilty of 
practices not only unethical but in some 
instances even criminal, have made me 
realize my mistake. For it would seem 
that “Ethics” in theory and for declama- 
tory purposes are one thing, while 
“Ethics” for the purpose of up-building 
and cleansing a Profession, as well as 
for -the protection of the layman, is 
quite another. Some day I am going to 
write a “story” on this subject! 

The greatest “mistake” of all, prob- 
ably, was in taking myself and my work 
too seriously. So many credit men miss 
entirely the big part of their work! 
Keeping our noses too close to Dun 
and Bradstreet and our minds too full 
of the worries of making them pay, we 
lose the broader, more important ideals 
of our Profession. A cheerful letter—a 
pleasant word—a friendly smile—with 
courage and sincere square dealing— 
these are better credit and collection 
assistants than all the bankruptcy 
sharks the devil ever let thrive. 


Three Mistakes 
By Director J. D. Faucette 
Faucette Co., Inc., Bristol, Tenn. 
M Y greatest mistakes as a credit man 
are: 

First, too much sympathy with the 
man in a hard place. 

Second, an inclination to grant too 
large a line of credit in proportion to 
capital invested. 

Third, sending ordinary and uncon- 
tested collections to an attorney who 
will charge a suit fee and 15 per cent. 
and tell you this is the fee agreed 
upon by the National Law League and 
approved by certain Associations. 


That Rich Silent Partner! 


By Director Vernor Hall 
Dallas, Tex. 

[7 is my observation that too many 

credit men fall into serious losses 
through accepting without careful in- 
véstigation a salesman’s statement that 
the buyer “has a silent partner backing 
him who is well fixed financially.” The 
credit man later finds to his chagrin 
that the so-called partner is is in no 
sense liable and that no evidence can 
be produced that the silent partner 
knew he was being held out by the 
buyer as a member of the firm. 

Ln such cases, the credit man should 
write the alleged partner before he ex- 
tends credit to the concern, “I am 
assured that you are a member of the 
firm, and I am about to extend credit 
upon this information unless you in- 
form me to the contrary, etc.” This 
letter should be sent by registered mail 
and a return receipt demanded. In 
one state at least, Texas, the burden 
is thus legally put upon the so-called 
parther to deny his connection with the 
firm. If he fails to do so he is in peril 
of being held liable for the full amount 
of the credit extended upon such belief. 
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Sterner Sense of Justice Needed 
to Suppress Commercial Crime 
By E. P. Tuttle 


lst Vice-Pres., National Association of Credit Men 
Atlas Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 


OMMERCIAL crime has been 

rampant during the past few 
years to an extent that is only partly 
realized, and the handicap under 
which the credit man labors is the 
law itself. The man who starts out 
to put through a scheme of fraud 
against his creditors is successful to 
an alarming degree. He is aided and 
abetted by lawyers who are 
schooled in such practices; and ad- 
vantage is taken of every techni- 
cality known to the legal profession. 
Courts and judges permit them the 
fullest leeway. From the business 
man’s standpoint, an unwarranted 
freedom in raising false issues based 
upon technicalities, and grant delays, 
appeals and interpretations of the 
law which are contrary to business 
common sense. Too often the de- 
cisions of the courts ignore estab- 
lished business customs and _ prac- 
tices of many years. It seems some- 
times as though the law protects 
them in their nefarious schemes, in- 
stead of being the bulwark and pro- 
tection we have a right to expect. 


A prominent Boston business man 
said to me recently, in connection 
with a court decision—which on the 
basis of sound business principles 
was manifestly unjust and unfair in 
that it sustained and countenanced 
a cancellation for no reason except 
that the market had gone lower and 
replacement prices were less when 
date for shipment came—that each 
lawyer before receiving his diploma 
should have successfully passed a 
course in business common sense. 
The leniency with which the courts 
have dealt with these fraudulent 
bankrupts, imposing sentences which 
are mild to such an extreme that 
they constitute virtually no penalty, 
has encouraged commercial crime. 


SUCCESSFUL PROSECUTION DIFFICULT 


It seems to be almost impossible 
to prosecute successfully, even 
though the evidence of fraudulent 
intent is indisputable, and there is 
quite a general feeling that it is use- 
less to spend effort, time and money 
to try to secure justice. Only last 
year a bankrupt, who confessed to 
the secreting of a lot of merchandise 


for the purpose of defrauding his 
creditors because we had woven the 
net so closely around him that he 
could not escape, told his creditors 
in a braggart and defiant manner 
that they could go ahead and prose- 
cute, that he would be in jail but a 
few days. He cited bank defaulters 
and those who had been convicted of 
the gravest crimes and sentenced to 
from ten to twenty years, who were 
in jail only a comparatively short 
time when they were pardoned. and 
said: 


“Put me in jail and I’ll be there 
only a few days.” 

Lo and behold, he was sentenced 
to only forty days in jail. We feel 
that this was a travesty on justice. 
These instances, altogether too com- 
mon, set the example for others, and 
instead of standing in awe of the 
law and punishment, they regard the 
courts almost in a friendly manner. 


Let me quote from a letter just 
received from one of the most 
prominent attorneys in Maine: 

“Regarding bankruptcy of | 
have no moral doubt but that this is a 
fraudulent bankruptcy; that ; 
has put away some money, and that he 
has destroyed his books; but thanks to 
the desires of the court to protect inno- 
cent people it is very hard to prove any 
facts that would make . crimi- 
nally liable in the matter. It is almost 
impossible to prove sufficient facts to 
show that the receiver of what appears 
to be a fraudulent preference knew or 
had sufficient knowledge at the time he 
received the payment to make it frau 
dulent on his part and revokable at the 
action of the trustee or creditors.” 


I consider that this is a pretty 
strong admission to come from a 
lawyer of such standing and promi- 
nence. It is an admission that the 
courts do not recognize how the 
foundations of business are being 
undermined by these practices with 
which they deal so leniently. There 
must come about a sterner sense of 
justice from our courts, referees in 
bankruptcy and district attorneys. 
Business interests ought to receive 
the best co-operation from those 
selected and elected to administer 
our laws. On the contrary, business 
justice is handicapped at every turn. 
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chaotic conditions which exist- 
ed in the days prior to the en- 

actment of the National Bankruptcy 
Law, when preferences were freely 
granted and business houses sought 
to enforce collection of their ac- 
counts regardless of the interest of 
other creditors. Recognition of these 
eils resulted in their eradication. 
When we are now thoroughly 
aroused by the magnitude of the in- 
decencies and abuses of (1) cancel- 
lations, (2) return of merchandise, 
(3) refusal to accept shipments and 
(4) deducting of unearned dis- 
counts, these also will be overcome. 
The modern tendency in business is 
to substitute conferences and co- 
operation for competition and dis- 
trust. In free discussion among 
ourselves about common offenders, 
we can lay the cornerstone on which 
to erect a tribunal capable of the 
olution of our problems. In the 
substitution of knowledge for fear, 
nding toward co-operative effort, 
let us consider the service which the 
Interchange Bureaus are rendering. 
Progressive credit men located in 
upwards of seventy industrial cities 
of this country are exchanging ledg- 
ef experiences with one another, and 
this service could be extended to re- 
veal without fail who the habitual 
offenders are. If business houses 
generally would insist on the faith- 
ful fulfillment of all obligations as 
a alternative to discontinuing busi- 
ness relations, the abuses mentioned 
would soon be tribulations of the 
past, 

UNFAIR TO OUR BEST CUSTOMERS 

Isn’t it unfair to expect customers 
who live up to their obligations to 
compete with merchants who do not? 
We owe a duty not to ourselves 
alone but to the merchants who pay 
their bills on time and do not take 
advantage of creditors. Notwith- 
tanding every effort we might make 
0 stamp out these evils, we recog- 
tie the probabilities of their con- 
tnuance though perhaps to a limited 
degree; nevertheless, this should not 
tinder our waging vigorous warfare 
loreduce them to a minimum. Crime 
‘ntinues in spite of police protec- 
ton and courts of justice, yet no 
wilized community would consider 
dolishing these agencies because 
hey have failed as an absolute deter- 
rent to the criminal instinct. 


Gao of us still remember the 














































Indecency and Crime in Credits 
Ways of Proceeding, Against Them 
By Isaac Deutsch 


Steinfeld Bros., New York 


From a paper read at the 27th Annual Convention of the National Association of Credit Men 





Isaae Deutsch 
B., 1882, New York, N. Y. Ed., public 


schools. Member Bnai Brith, Lions 
Club. Recreation, gardening, automo- 
biling, tinkering, hiking. Favorite read- 
ing, current literature business maga- 
zines, books on psychology. Bus. addr., 
Steinfeld Bros, 116 W. 32nd St., N. Y. 

Office boy in a newspaper office at fif- 
teen. Stayed six years and learned short 
hand, typewriting, bookkeeping in the 
mean time. The year 1914 found him 
ledger clerk in Steinfeld Bros. Pro- 
moted to be head of order department, 
cashier, efficiency and office mgr., and 
eventually credit manager. 

Formed Group 10 of Interchange 
Bureau comprising Toy, House and Fur- 
nishing trades. Asst. chairman Prose- 
cuting Committee, member of Execu- 
tive Committee of N. Y. assn. and of 
Credit Co-operation and Credit Meth- 
ods Committee. Although a member of 
the Assn. for many years, has taken ac- 
tive part in the work only last two 
years. 
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Let us therefore avail ourselves of 
the instrumentality of our Inter- 
change Bureaus to discover those 
who habitually transgress on busi- 
ness decency. Before a movement 
of this kind can gain momentum, 
however, a continuance of the edu- 
cation of the credit manager is es- 
sential. Those who may scoff at the 
idea of submitting a list of their cus- 
tomers to an Interchange Bureau as 
impractical may well remember that 
but a few brief years ago the thought 
of close competitors honestly ex- 
changing ledger experiences was 
considered utopian. 
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In the elementary thesis of our 
profession we recognize that char- 
acter is the cornerstone on which 
credit is based, yet, isn’t it a fact 
that, in the mad desire to increase 
our turnover, too much study is giv- 
en to the details of a financial state- 
ment without first considering the 
character of the individual furnish- 
ing the figures? 

After a compromise with creditors 
is effected, a merchant’s financial 
position is usually strengthened and 
he is therefore a better financial risk 
than previously. We then freely 
extend credit which was recently 
withheld, whether the compromise 
be fair or otherwise. This places 
an unfair burden on the honest mer- 
chant who pays his bills in full, and 
encourages others to weaken when 
conditions so suggest. Let us in- 
dividually and collectively discon- 
tinue putting a premium on dishon- 
esty, by replacing character as the 
first of the three C’s in credit grant- 
ing. 

THE CUSTOMER’S ANTECEDENTS 

In checking credit on an initial 
order, a thorough investigation 
should be made into the merchant’s 
antecedents, and a failure to sub- 
stantiate the cardinal principle on 
which credit is granted should un- 
hesitatingly result in refusal. The 
fear that our competitor will extend 
credit to the same party should not 
militate against our judgment. Al- 
though we cannot hope for the com- 
plete attainment of our ideals, a 
nove in this direction is urged. 

The most effective manner of 
combating the criminal instinct and 
reducing the abuse of credit is by 
educating the credit manager to a 
higher sense of responsibility than 
is required for merely the checking 
of an account and the collection of 
the obligation. Let him as a senti- 
nel challenge the moral fitness of 
those who seek to compete with the 
customers on whom his house is de- 
pendent for its success. This is the 
preventive. Whether it be a house 
long established in business or a new 
venture, a most searching inquiry 
should be made into the moral 
worthimess of the customer. 

Simee the over-extension of credit 
and the ease with which it is ob- 
tained constitute the basis of fraudu- 
lent operations, a constructive, co- 
operative effort on our part will as- 
sist in preventing its growth. Knowl- 
edge of common debtors who habit- 
ually take advantage of situations 
can, with a collaboration of individ- 
ual effort stamp out these indecer- 
cies ; and investigation and prosecu- 
tion of fraud will clear the atmos- 
phere. 



























Our Economic Sense 


WE ARE suffering 
many discomforts. We 
are passing through 
serious movements. 
We are facing difficult 
responsibilities. This is 
largely because on ev- 
ery hand there is 
dearth of economic 
knowledge. One might 
almest think that with 
the signing of the 
Armistice a morato- 
rium of economic sense 
was declared. We have 
blundered, we have fal- 
tered, we have indulged 
National Assn. of Credit Men in all kinds of gyra- 

tions, merely for the 
lack of leadership founded on economical knowl- 
edge. All this indicates the necessity of education 
in Economics. 

Training for business is excellent, and we have 
many finely trained minds in the Nation’s industry. 
The training, however, is too one-sided. It com- 
vrises production and distribution, but usually it does 
not reckon with the factors that make and unmake 
business. It is a pitiful thing to see a well-built 
industry with powerful production and selling facili- 
ties, not turning a wheel for the lack of business. 
Wisdom suggests a wider knowledge of business 
making and unmaking, of the sacrifices that fre- 
quently are so necessary to stimulate and keep free 
the channels of trade. 

Let me illustrate: By this time the wastage of capi- 
tal and wealth in the war period should have been 
repaired to a considerable extent. The wastage was 
so great an immediate and earnest effort should have 
been made to replace it. Capital is replaced by sav- 
ings, individual and industrial. Therefore, the gov- 
erning principle in the immediate post-war period 
should have been greater efficiency and less spending 
for non-essentials. What we had was the reverse, 
less efficiency and more unnecessary spending. The 
inevitable reaction occurred; and every chapter in 
the history of the past four years is nothing more 
than the working out of natural economic laws. Ob- 
serve the present situation. We have constantly said, 
“Watch the price.” It is as important a slogan for 
business as the oft-repeated admonition, “Watch your 
step,” for the subway traveller. Price is a barometer 
by which we may read the business atmosphere. It 
will tell the movements of trade. Improperly ad- 
justed~ prices will lead to inflations, will hold back 
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recovery. The prices of basic commodities went ty 
low in the reaction, and their coming back was neg, 
sary and to be expected. The prices of fabricaty 
commodities, however, should have been held doy, 
by the reduction of production costs. The rising ¢ 
fabricated commodity prices at this time is a hy 
sign; and the rising of labor costs with no appr 
ciable rise in the cost of living tends to inflation ay; 
adds serious problems to present conditions. 


The chief elements of industry should understay 
that mere expediencies will carry a dreadful cy 
many times, and it is better to suffer for a little whi 
for the sake of the future than to give way uni 
pressure and levitate costs and prices to a point wher 
trade will become apprehensive, where it is on) 
natural that buyers should be extremely cautious. 


We repeat over and over again, “Watch the price!’ 
Be very careful when in present conditions fabricate 
commodities begin to soar in price and productin 
costs are controlled. 
























Economic sense is not sufficiently developed ai 
applied. Every ambitious man in practical trade av 
in credits should rise to this need and seek an ety 
cation in Economics. Every industry of importane 
should have an economic laboratory in conjunctin 
with its financial department, a laboratory where thx 
various elements will be thrown together and tk 
signs of the times interpreted. Until we do rise 
this need and consider an education in Economics 
a condition to successful industrial and credit ma 
agement, we will go blundering and pay many u- 
necessary bills for our mistakes. 

















The High Cost of Peace 


WE WERE really terrified at the enormous cost i 
winning the Great War. It has been estimated a 
epproximately two hundred billions of dollars. \h 
strife in history was ever so expensive; and tk 
Armistice came when the complete exhaustion @ 
some of the nations was near at hand. Strange ti 
say, the cost of peace has been even greater ; blunden 
of the post-war years have cost more than the wit 
ning of the War. This is a serious reflection on ou 
economic sense and upon world leadership. Is thi 
statement provable? I am sure it is. The blundes 
are almost staggering. With the coming of peat 
armaments should have been reduced. There at 
many defenses of this thesis. 


France’s war budget for 1923 is five billions, om 
hundred and forty-four million francs,—a little ovt 
four hundred and fifty million dollars. When tit 
income of France is compared with the income of tit 
United States, this sum would be equivalent to 
spending three and a half billion dollars. Imagit 
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this country spending so vast a sum on a war budget. 
Yet France will spend in one year a proportionate 
sum. 

If armaments had been reduced, as they should 
have been, France would not have had to borrow as 
she has been doing for deficits in the annual budget 
and to carry on the reconstruction for which she has 
expected compensation from German reparations. It 
was a great blunder not to have reduced armaments. 
It was the emphatic advice of our financial represen- 
tatives at the Peace Conference in Paris that Ger- 
many should and could pay for reparations twelve 
and a half billion dollars. Our representatives believe 
this to be a fair appraisal of Germany’s liability, an 
amount that she would be able to pay. The repara- 
tion was blunderingly fixed at a much larger sum. 
Great Britain is now endeavoring to lower the rep- 
arations, though Lloyd George, himself, lent a hand 
in putting them at an impossibly high figure. Lack 
of good sense in the treatment of this particular prob- 
lem has helped to bring Germany to the point of 
collapse. 


With a mere scratch of the pen, the indebtedness 








which revolutionized diplomacy, spread a feeling of 
alarm over Europe and eventuated in the serious 
events of 1914. I am confident that the Great War 
was attributable to this bellicose mass-psychology 
more than to anything else. : 

Following our Revolution, there was a strong ten- 
dency among the people at large against orderly 
government. Debtors learned to repudiate their con- 
tracts. They did not want a government which 
would force them to keep good faith. Some of the 
leaders of the time, particularly Washington, Madi- 
son and Marshall, were very much alarmed, and the 
Secretary of State under the Confederation, Mr. Jay, 
made the remark that the masses of men were neither 
good nor wise. The Constitution of 1787 was really 
brought out surreptitiously. The Convention acted 
without authority on this particular subject. This 
period was very dangerous for the future of the 
Nation. 

Immediately after the signing of the Armistice 
of 1918, there grew a strong resentment against 
Germany, mass-psychology demanded reparations to 
the last farthing and the punishment of the war 


of the countries that had been sorely devastated, Renee a8 Shmmennyy. ere among qusmnined - “ 
n edi: —Belgium, France and Italy,— should have been can- yopeneiagys: ont = eee Se eee senate 
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inction that the indebtedness of these countries to Great nan panand, ant ae ER Sk 
ere tht Britain and the United States are uncollectible. It « Ga neretion. / ‘ 
nd th would have been better if this had been recognized at 1 pee “ pvendeemnanalatigenid a win 
dea the very beginning. —— : inti — : _ a 
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: en o — g for in these days—leadership of a fearless 
a — . a = the — — of type, leadership that is co-operative and yet will not 
a better order of things. e past four years have . : : : 
cost the world more aan the ae cost of the War. Sena Seen — ee a 
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rs. No grettable that this enormous peace cost should have : : : : : 
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on. wrong, to know what is right and live true to it 
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plunder belief that gradually spread through the German Em- 
f peace, pire after the turn of the twentieth century that its 
here att mission was to civilize the world. This was mass- 
psychology, almost inexplicable, yet very evident in _ 
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Have You a Business Budget? 


Three General Classes of Budgets in a Business 
By Park Mathewson 


Consultant on Business Finance, The Business Bourse, N. Y. 


HERE are in general three 
fundamental questions in 
business and their corres- 

ponding budgets. The 
questions are: 
1. What volume in units and dollars 
is your goal for the year? 

: What will be the expense (per 
unit and per dollar of gross business 
income) in reaching this goal? 

3. How are your operations to be 
financed? (Or, when and what will be 
your income and outgo in cash?) 


If these problems are to be stud- 
ied systematically and successfully, 
they must be represented by com- 
pletely segregated figures, covering 
each problem and its sub-divisions 
separately. It will be found that they 
are most easily handled by having 
all the figures budgeted under the 
three fundamental divisional busi- 
ness budgets, viz: 

1. The Quota Budget. 

2. The Expense Budget. 

3. .The Finance Budget. 

The form used for these budgets 
or divisions is not important, al- 
though it is necessary to have them 
in such shape that they can be corre- 
lated. For instance, after the amount 
of business to be done is determined 
or the goal of the year has been set, 
it can be estimated how much of 
every dollar of this business is to be 
expended in the various sub-opera- 
tions and how much will be left for 
profit. It is also necessary to con- 
sider when and how to plan for the 
expenditures to accomplish the vol- 
ume of business, and when the cash 
returns and profit therefrom may be 
expected. 

THE QUOTA BUDGET 

It is necessary to understand fully 
that a quota budget can be applied 
to all the functions or operations of 
virtually any business. This budget 
is one of the most important. It is, 
of course, the first budget to be pre- 
pared for the budgetary conferences. 
The budget fixing the amount of 
business to be done is that upon 
which all other budgetary figures 
rest. If, for instance, the concern 
purposes to produce, or buy, or ob- 
tain for resale, one million units or 
dollars of goods, it must also have 
the means and mechanics not only to 
market this quantity but ‘to obtain or 


2h 


THE FOLLY OF TRYING to 
conduct one’s business without 
a thorough budgetary control 
will rarely be disputed. But 
the inadequacy of a budget 
system that fails to forewarn 
in time to apply necessary cor- 
rectives, is the striking note 
of the Park Mathewson 
series running in the CReEbIT 
MONTHLY. 


An adequate and intelligible 
budget system should be the 
modern credit man’s contribu- 
tion to his business, for none 
is in a better position to ap- 
preciate its value and real ne- 
cessity.—The Editor. 


manufacture them and also to ad- 
minister all the operations in the 
way of general management, clerk 
management and finance manage- 
ment. It will be seen, therefore, that 


the quota budget is applied to all 


functional divisions and sub-divi- 
sions of the business and should be 
prepared to cover each of them. 


A factory man or superintendent 
is commonly more interested in the 
number of units of production, or 
the parts of such units, than in the 
dollars they represent. For him the 
sub-budget is made to cover units. 
It is based on the number of units 
that will be needed for’various pur- 
poses. These unit figures of pro- 
duction when gathered in the sub- 
budget, will show the number of the 
various units that will be needed for 
each week or month and the total 
for the year. The accounting de- 
partment will reduce these units to 
dollars and cents for entry in the 
expense and finance budgets. The 
extent of the business and its di- 
versification, will indicate how many 
of these sub-budgets will be neces- 
sary before being combined in the 
final budget of the factory or of the 
production department. They are 
then ready to be transferred into the 
master quota budget in order that 
the “head” may note the budgeted 
totals of production for the vear. 


SALES OR OUTGO—THE FIRST 
CONSIDERATION 
Under average conditions, as has 
been said, the sales quota budget is 
the first to be prepared, since upon 


-it all other estimated operations of 


the company are based. It is, there- 
fore, important to budget the “sales 
quota” in the sub-division of sales 
operations as far as is necessary to 
get the proper detailed figures to 
work upon. When the tentative sales 
quota is satisfactorily arranged and 
determined upon, it may be checked 
by the production or purchasing de- 
partment, to ascertain whether such 
requirements can be produced. 


PRODUCTION QUOTA BUDGET 


The production quota budget cov- 
ers much ground and needs many 
sub-budgets to exhibit properly all 
the figures just as it is found neces- 
sary in bookkeeping to employ minor 
accounts for the proper handling and 
understanding of the details of a 
business and for its most effective 
record and operation. 


All division of production or pur- 
chasing, are budgeted as to their re- 
spective quotas. Some of the divi- 
sions are concerned mainly in the 
number of pieces or pounds that 
they are expected to produce, while 
others center on the number of units 
assembled as a whole. It is neces- 
sary that these production quota 
budgets co-ordinate with the sales 
estimate or budget as to number of 
finished units as well as proportion 
of the sales dollar. In the produc- 
tion budget it is equally necessary to 
have the quota of the number of ma- 
chines or the number of operators 
needed for the quota output. This 
quota control operates all down the 
line, such as a quota for lighting, for 
space, for power, for transportation, 
etc. Each sub-budget can be easily 
checked with the others thereby 
avoiding under- or over-supply. 


MARKETING OR.SALES QUOTA BUDGET 


This second functional division of 
the quota budget—the marketing or 
sales quota budget—has been brief 
ly described and will be covered in 
detail in later articles, specifically 
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dealing with its make up and pur- 

ses. Like the production quota 
wudget it covers all the funtions ot 
the marketing division such as quota 


of sales by units and dollars, quota7 


of salesmen, advertising or other 
sales activities and their many sub- 
heads of budgeted detail. 
ADMINISTRATIVE QUOTA BUDGET 
It is sometimes maintained that it 
is dificult to prepare quota budgets 
for the administrative division, since 
its operations are less specific than 
those of the production and the mar- 
keting divisions. It has been found, 
however, that there are certain fun- 
damental operations and other con- 
ditions which can be used as gauges 
or scales by which the administrative 
quotas can be set to cover a desired 
amount of business. In a small or- 
ganization or in a well-ordered large 
organization, it is not difficult to tell 
the average number of letters, in- 
voices, billings and other “key” oper- 
ations that have been accomplished 
each day, week, month or season and 
approximately how many operators 
have been employed to perform 
these operations and how many 
desks, books, supplies, etc. are nec- 
essary to cover a certain quota of 
administrative functions. The quota 
budget for the administrative divi- 
sion is important to this division -as 
well as to the other divisions of the 
company. 
THE GENERAL EXPENSE BUDGET 
As has been well said, the profit 
and loss in a business is the “meat 
in the cocoanut”; and therefore the 
expense budget is probably the bud- 
get which will most interest the ma- 
jority of business men and bankers. 
In some ways the expense budget 
is the most important employed in 
business, all other budgets being 
more or less affected by it. Men are 
in business for the profit they expect 
to derive, and this profit can only 
be ascertained after the expense of 
doing the business is known. The 
expense budget covers the expected 
expenditures from each sales dollar 
(or dollar of gross revenue) as well 
as the percentage which is budgeted 
as profit on operations. It is there- 
fore important that the expense bud- 
get be accurate and that there be 
ample margin, after providing for 
expenses, depreciation, interest, pro- 
fits, dividends, etc. 
BASIS OF THE EXPENSE BUDGET 
The expense of doing business is 
naturally dependent on such funda- 
mentals as the amount of business 
that it is proposed to do, the cost of 
goods, marketing, administration, ex- 
pense, etc. The expense budget is 
divided on the usual basis, that is, on 
the number of articles and the num- 
ber of sales dollars that it is expect- 


The one difficulty with the open book account is that often it is impossible to 
close it. 
cCoe 
The Terrible Turk is on the war-path again. Maybe somebody has been 
insultin’ the Sultan. 
cCoc 
Even so, however, it was probably all Greek to him. 
cCo 
Time and tide wait for no man, but it’s a long ten days when some cash 
discounts are deducted. 
. cCe 
America’s first settlers, having only such incidental difficulties as wild 
Indians and wolves to contend with, trod an easy path in comparison with our 
modern strike settlers. 
cCa 
The printer and the credit man have the same types in common; but the 
credit man endeavors to select only the Elite and ignores the bold-faced Pica. 
cCe 
The Association membership manager announced recently that his depart- 
ment was preparing for a big Fall. Explanations are in order. 
cCoa 
From present indications the only heated things this Winter will be the 
arguments in Congress. 
cCo 
This seems logical as Congress will no doubt be roasted by a freezing public— 
that is, of course, freezing everywhere except under the collar. 


OUR OWN SHIP NEWS 


NEW YORK, Sept. 20.—The S. S. Jugo Rum docked yesterday at her pier in 
the Yeast River. Captain Wilson Thatsall reported a rough and wet trip from 
Cuba and stated that off Hatteras the wind reached such velocity that it blew a 
cock-tail shaker off the bridge. 

The passenger list contained the names of several prominent business men 
among whom was John A. Fish, of the firm of Poor, Fish & Co. Mr. Fish has been 
in Cuba in the interests of his firm. He stated that conditions on the Island 
were improving rapidly and prospects for a bumper crop of sugar excellent, with 
mills grinding over a million lumps a day. Sugar growers, he went on to say, 
are placing great faith in the American iced-tea industry and are keeping the pul- 
verisers working overtime. 

According to Mr. Fish, General Chowder has outlined an excellent economic 
schedule for the Island and Cubans are deeply grateful for his efforts. Their 
appreciation has been shown by the naming of a brand of cigarettes after the 
General. 

“That merchants are now buying lottery tickets is a sure sign that they will 
soon start taking care of their obligations,’ Mr. Fish concluded, “and Cuba is 
unquestionably due for a rapid recovery.” 


Mr. A. Boyle Degg, of the Overnight Export Co., was also a passenger 
returning from a business trip to the Island. Mr. Degg, when interviewed, 
stated that conditions in Cuba were going from bad to worse. 

“The sugar industry is absolutely shot to pieces,” he said. “Cane fires and 
the Wog-wog bug have practically demolished the crop and sugar growers are 
committing suicide daily.” 

He went on to say that the high tariff on this commodity had ruined any 
chances Cuba had of financial recovery and stated further than Senor Zayas was 
looking around for some other is!and to be president of. When asked his opinion 
of General Chowder’s work, he stated that it was all right from our standpoint 
but was far from being appreciated by the natives. 

“The General is the most unpopular man in Cuba,” Mr. Degg went on to say. 

“Society ladies thumb their noses at him in the street; and a brand of 
cigarettes was named after him only with the hopes that he might smoke one of 
them.” ; 

Merchants are squandering all the money they have on lottery tickets accord- 
ing to Mr. Degg, and when they win—buy more tickets. He expressed the opinion 
that American exporters would be tripping over their whiskers before they 
collected from Cuba and stated emphatically that the Island was headed straight 
for the financial scrap heap. 


Mr. S. Oaket Upp, a well known man about town, was also among the pas- 
sengers.. Mr. Upp had been in Cuba for his health and stated that a bad case 
of water on the knee had been completely cured merely by cutting off the source 


of supply. When asked his opinion of Cuban conditions, Mr. Upp stated that he 
didn’t know there were any as he had always been able to get all he wanted 
right over the bar. 
Mr. Upp when further questioned as to the sugar crop, made this comment: 
“Now that. I think of it, they do raise sugar in Cuba; but the golf club isn’t 
far enough in the country for me to give any opinion as to the crop.” ‘ 
BB. T. 
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ed to handle in the budgeted period, 
and proportionately the percentage 
of expense in the production, mar- 
keting and administration of the 
gross business and the balance for 
profits, as more particularly de- 
scribed in later chapters. It is nec- 
essary in this budget to ascertain 
how large a slice of the sales dollar, 
the production division is going to 
absorb, how much the marketing di- 
vision will need and how much the 
administrative department will cost 
per dollar of income, and what will 
be the residue from each dollar, rep- 
resenting the profits “piea of the 
pie. . 

It is, therefore, apparent that the 
same principles apply to the expense 
budget as to the quota budget, that 
each functional division of the busi- 
ness has its own general expense 
budget and sub-budgets, all finally 
brought together in the master ex- 
pense budget for the consideration 
of the general management, the di- 
rectors and executive heads. Later 
chapters will take up the benefits re- 
sulting in each division of the busi- 
ness, from having graphically 
brought before them the fact that 
every penny added to its “slice” of 
the expense will deduct. that many 
pennies from the final pofttion which 
they are all striving for, namely, the 
profits. 

THE FINANCE OR CASH BUDGET 

Of all the forecasts or budgets, 
the benefits accruing from the fi- 
nance or “cash” budget are the least 
understood in general business. It 
is a sort of axiom that if the market- 
ing department produces the sales, 
the manufacturing or buying depart- 
ment will produce the goods, and 
that the office department will take 
care of the “details”, and it is there- 
fore merely up to the treasury de- 
partment to furnish the funds for 
the appropriations to cover costs. It 
is taken for granted that there 
should be little or no trouble in fi- 
nancing as long as the business as a 
whole is functioning and flourishing. 

It is quite true that without the 
necessary marketing or the necessary 
production or handling of details, 
the treasury or finance department 
would have little or nothing to do. 
It is equally true that where the oth- 
er departments function satisfactori- 
ly and good sales are in evidence, 
where production, marketing and ad- 
ministration are properly and profit- 
ably handled such a satisfactory con- 
dition will go a long way toward 
helping the treasury department in 
its financing of the business. It is, 
however, generally conceded that 
without pre-judgment in the sales 
department, in getting the right 
salesmen, dividing the territory cor- 


rectly, and employing necessary ad- 
vertising, the sales campaign of the 
year will not be 100 per cent. suc- 
cessful. Similarly, without the care- 
ful buying of the materials, prepara- 
tion of machinery, labor, etc. by the 
production or purchasing depart- 
ment, the goods would not be forth- 
coming at the right time. So with 
the finance department it is also a 
fact that, unless it can obtain a com- 
prehensive view of coming financial 
needs of the company, it will not be 
able to function satisfactorily and, 
through unpreparedness, may fail 
to function at a critical moment, 
to the ruin of the whole business. 

When it becomes apparent to the 
production manager that the treas- 
ury department may not be prepared 
to furnish the funds for necessary 
materials, or to the marketing de- 
partment that salesmen’s salaries 
and expenses, or advertising, require 
cash well in advance of the billings, 
it becomes obvious to all that the 
treasury department requires a 
knowledge of these needs well ahead 
of their employment. A careful fi- 
nance budget or estimate, not only 
of the outgo, but the income and the 
exact time of the need of each dol- 
lar of cash, is a fundamental 
and valuable procedure for each di- 
vision and for the business as a 
whole as well as for the treasurer. 
The realization of the full function- 
ing of this budget results in closer 
co-operation and better co-ordina- 
tion in the various departments. 

WHEN A BUSINESS IS GROWING 

RAPIDLY 

The finance or cash budget is 
coming to be regarded as increas- 
ingly important, especially as a bus- 
iness expands. It is of concrete val- 
ue where a business is growing fast- 
er than its capital, as this produces a 
dangerous condition which may 
bring down the whole structure, ow- 
ing to over-prosperity, or too great 
sales and larger production than can 
be financed. An example will illus- 
trate this point: 

The writer was called into consul- 
tation by a nationally known mid- 
west manufacturing concern which 
was badly afflicted with “growing 
pains” in the financial portion of its 
business-body. He was proudly told, 
“We budget our business”. A com- 
mendable budget system had indeed 
been installed covering the production 
and marketing divisions for hoth 
quota and expense control. It had 
never occurred to the management, 
however, that a finance budget was 
particularly necessary where the 
business was expanding rapidly 
through efficient production and mar- 
keting methods. The business had 
doubled for two or three vears suc- 
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cessively, but no adequate capital ar- 
rangements had been considered 0; 
budgeted. The treasurer had merely 
relied on getting additional accommo. 
dations from the one bank with 
which the corporation had grown up, 
but which had become restless under 
the company’s increasing calls for 
discounts and accommodations. The 
tinance budget prepared for this cor- 
poration revealed that it was neces- 
sary to buy raw or partly finished 
materials sometimes ten months be- 
fore the goods were shipped or the 
bills became due. Trade terms were 
10 to 60 days, and three-month bank 
loans did not carry the debt until the 
goods could be realized upon. The 
result had been a haphazard, patch- 
work system of taking extra time on 
purchases, wherever possible and 
then “settling” with notes where they 
would be accepted, renewing bank 
loans and even hypothocating mer- 
chandise accounts, ata cost of 
around fifteen per cent. to eke out 
the day to day program of “finance.” 

When the finance budget and 
“tentative balance sheets” clearly 
demonstrated to the president and 
treasurer the necessary cash outgo 
and income based on the proposed 
schedule of business to be done dur- 
ing the next twelve months, the need 
of drastic changes and heroic plans 
to carry through the proposed pro- 
gram was clear. The recommenda- 
tions to enable the concern to carry 
out the finance budget included the 
following : 

1. Changing a good part of the bank 
accommodations into permanent work- 
ing capital by financing through pre 
ferred stock. 

2. Making of two additional banking 
connections to facilitate adequate bank 
loans, and thus doing away with “hock- 
ing” the merchandise accounts. 

3. Establishing a system of both 
paying and collecting accounts by trade 
acceptances. 


These comprehensive finance 
plans greatly contributed to the 
faithful carrving out of the finance 
budget, by its proper functioning, 
tended to put the whole business on 
a practical financial footing. With- 
out the practical picture of future 
needs furnished by the budget, this 
might never have been accomplished 
and ruin would have resulted. 
CO-OPFRATION OF ALL DEPARTMENTS 

UNDER FINANCE BUDGET 

The administrative, marketing and 
production divisions, once they are 
operated under the full budgetary 
system, work in harmony in furnish- 
ing the exact data to the.finance de- 
partment as to when they will need 
to expend money for materials, la 
hor, men, etc. Furthermore, the pro- 
duction and marketing department 
figures show when the goods will be 
produced and shipped and when the 
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money should be collected. This in- 
formation, as made available by the 
finance department gives it the 
most complete data for efficient and 
safe operations. 

“RBOGEY” BALANCE SHEET FROM 

BUDGETS 

An interesting development from 
the general budgeting of business as 
previously outlined, is the possibili- 
ty of working out a proposed, tenta- 
tive, or “bogey” balance sheet and 
profit and loss statement three, six 
or even twelve months in advance 
and working toward it by careful 
periodical comparison. The value of 
this financial forecast and check-up 
has been recognized not only by 
careful finance managers in business, 
but by some of the forelooking com- 
mercial banks which, in this way, 
can anticipate their customers’ finan- 
cial needs and even suggest to a 
firm from the bank’s wide experi- 
ence, the most beneficial cash and 
credit procedure well in advance of 
its needs. This tentative or budget 
balance sheet has even indicated 
forehandedly the need of permanent 
fmance such as the sale of securities, 
in ample time to handle commitments 
advantageously. 

BUDGET PLANS APPLICABLE TO ANY 
BUSINESS 

There is nothing in the foregoing 
which is not applicable to any aver- 
age American business house. As 
there is much advantage in having 
the budgets uniform and standard 
year by year, it is extremely import- 
ant to consider and plan carefully 
the various divisions of the first bud- 
gets, as well as the sub-divisions of 
the various departmental budgets, 
the production quotas, expense bud- 
gets and financial forecast of cash 
needs, 

The best basic plans are obtained, 
of course, if this is done under ad- 
vice from a budget expert or ac- 
countant, who is thoroughly familiar 
with approved methods and usages 
of the budget system. However, 
principles and procedure as well as 
specific plans and forms, will be out- 
lined as we proceed with this series. 
They should enable any moderately 
eficient organization to inaugurate 
and operate practical and complete 
budgetary control of its activities 
and business detail. 





Warning! 
EMBERS of the Association 
receiving orders from the “So- 

ciete de Constructiones I. & Re- 

pres.,” Athens, Greece, or communi- 
cations or letter of credit instruc- 
tions from the “Credit Bank” or the 

‘International Bank” of Piraeus, 

Greece, should immediately get in 


touch with the Foreign Credit De- 
partment of the National Association 
of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


Radio Credit Risks 
By George S. De Sousa 


Treasurer, Radio Corp. of America, N. Y. 


ECAUSE of the feverish activity 

in the sale of radio telephone re- 

ceiving apparatus, which began early 

this year, a brief word to credit men 

reciting’ special considerations which 
enter radio credits is timely. 

The granting of credits in this 
field calls for the same care and 
knowledge as in older and other well 
established lines. There are uniform 
terms for jobbers, namely 2 per cent. 
ten days, 30 days net. 

The Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, in addition to its communication 
activities, is a marketing concern, 
drawing its merchandise from the 
vast manufacturing resources of the 
General Electric Co., and the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., and having for its outlets the 
electrical, musical and hardware job- 
bers of the country, who in turn sell 
to the retailers. For the most part 
these jobbers were established long 
before the development of the radio- 
phone business as it is today. 

Many of the jobbers find that a 
large proportion of their business is 
now in radio material. The ques- 
tion therefore comes down to this— 
whether the jobbers now present a 
more hazardous credit risk than be- 
fore the radio business reached its 
present proportions. To answer this 
question is to express an opinion as 
to the future of radio. 

My belief is that we are just at 
the beginning of a great development 
of radio. There has been a lull in 
the trade this summer which is nat- 
urally accounted for by the fact that 
everyone likes to get out of doors in 
the warm weather and not every 
radio fan takes his fanaticism with 
him into the woods or on the water. 

FUTURE OF RADIO 

Now that summer has drawn to a 
close, the radio interests look for a 
large, broad and continually grow- 
ing market for first class radio ap- 
paratus. - From this activity, the job- 
bing trade will of course profit. If 
anything, therefore, the position of 
the jobber is made better by the fact 
that he is handling large quantities 
of radio material, provided of course 
he is not tempted to handle incor- 
rectly designed or badly manufac- 
tured apparatus. 

Only a comparatively small begin- 
ning has been made in radio news 
service. What it will mean to the 
farmer or the ranchman for exam- 
ple, in no matter how remote a coun- 
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try, to be able to turn a couple of 
knobs and receive crop, weather and 
market reports besides a miscellane- 
ous program of instruction and en- 
tertainment, stirs the imagination. 

It is astonishing how readily the 
public is taken in by security selling 
campaigns in fraudulent projects it 
only they have connected with them 
the magic word “Radio.” The or- 
ganized credit men of the country 
will perform a much needed service 
to the so-called investing public by 
helping to educate the community 
not only to sound credit methods and 
substantial products, but to reliable 
investments especially in such lines 
as radio. 


A. B. A. Convention in 
New York 
By Guy Emerson 
Vice-President, National Bank of 


Commerce of New York 
Executive Manager of Convention 


I UNDERSTAND that some 2,500 
banking institutions in all parts 
of the United States are members of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. A large number of these 
banks have already signified their in- 
tention of sending delegates to the 
48th annual. convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, which will 
be held in New York, October 2-6. 

This brief notice is a reminder to 
all banking members of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

The convention will be held at the 
Hotel Commodore, and it is expected 
7,000 representatives of the 22,000 
banks belonging to the A. B. A. will 
attend. 

The bankers of New York City, 
with Pres. Seward Prosser, of the 
Bankers Trust Co., at their head, are 
doing everything possible for the 
delegates’ comfort and pleasure. 
Among the entertainment features 
already arranged are a fashion show, 
teas and luncheons for the ladies; 
theatre parties; a smoker at the 
Astor; a grand ball; golf tourna- 
ments; and a trip by boat to West 
Point to see a special drill and re- 
view of the cadets arranged through 
the courtesy of the Secretary of War 
and the Superintendent of the Mili- 
tary Academy. 

All delegates and guests will regis- 
ter in the west ballroom of the Hotel 
Commodore, beginning Saturday, 
September 30. Registration cards 
will be prepared in advance for dele- 
gates who have made reservations. 
The hotel committee in charge of 
reservations, of which Pres. Harvey 
D. Gibson of the N. Y. Trust Co., 
is chairman, may be addressed in 
care of Hotel Association of New 
York, 334 Fifth Avenue. 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Credit Leaders and their Work 


Buffalo Trade Groups 


Buffalo—One of the phases of the 
work of the Buffalo Association which 
will be emphasized during the present 
year is the policy of having the first 
Tuesday luncheon of each month de 
voted to the trade group idea. Publicity 
Chairman Frank A. Worth says: “We 
got the pleasantest surprise of our lives 
when we found that these Trade Group 
affairs seemed to fill a long felt want. 
The boys turn out to them in droves 
and are all most enthusiastic over 
them.” 

The General Chairman of the Trade 
Groups is L. E. Chandler, Merchants 
National Bank; the group chairmen are 
as follows: 


Grocers, Packers and Millers, Elmer 
Groben, Becker-Prentice, Inc., Cigars, 
Confectionery and Drugs, J. R. Gardi- 
ner, Snyder Cigar Co. Auto and Cycle 
Trades, H. O. Haight, Federal Sales Co.. 
Wall paper, Paints, Glass, Oils, Varnish, 
J. W. Berkhauser, M. H. Birge & Sons 
Co. Iron and Steel, P. F. J. Muskopf, 
Walbridge & Co. Allied Building 
Trades and Lumber, Chas. B. Stark, 
Jackson & Tindle. Clothing, Shoes, 
Allied Lines, John Johnson, Chairman, 
Clawson & Wilson Co. Furniture, Office 
Supplies, Stationery, E. R. Spencer, 
Buffalo Typewriter Exchange. Banks, 
Brokers, Investment, Morris Perlstein, 
Liberty Bank. Electrical, J. M. Diebold, 
McCarthy Bros. & Ford. Insurance 
Agencies, Chas. M. Epes, Woodworth 
& Hawley. Paper, Twine, Bores, John 
P. Grampp, John P. Grampp Press; and 
Miscellaneous, R. W. Wood, Kaustine 
Co. 


COMMENT ON CONVENTIUN 


W. B. Soderhorm, Welch Grape Juice, 
Co., discussing the Indianapolis Con- 
vention, writes: “When I thought of 
only 2,000 delegates present I didn’t 
feel so proud of being a credit man. 
I wondered if the other’ thirty-one 
thousand expected those who attended 
to generate a year’s enthusiasm into 
the association’s work, or that maybe 
I was just a dumbbell! that had to go 
to Indianapolis to get some education.” 


A Good Time Was Had by All 


Chattanooga.—Graysville, Ga. was 
the scene of the big picnic held last 
month by the Chattanooga Association. 
“Once a year,” said the announcement, 
“it’s time to forget our trou'les, take 
our wives and sweethearts out for an 
outing and have a big time. 

“The Picnic Committee has selected 
Graysville, because a good road leads to 
it, and it has ideal grounds and a place 
to take a swim, fish and be a boy again. 

“Each wife is asked to cook up a 
basket of food and bring it along. We 
will have a regular Basket Picnic this 
time. Do not bother about desserts as 
ice cream and cake will be provided. 

“Games and amusements will be pro- 
vided by the Committee.” 

The Crepit MontTuty is creditably in- 
formed that a good time was had by 
all and that the association is carrying 
over into its winter work the happy 
co-operative spirit displayed at Grays- 
ville. 
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Howard F. Barker 


B., 1883, Providence, R. I. M., 1910. 
Ed., high school and Credit Men’s Assn. 
Christian Scientist. Member, all the 
Masonic bodies from Blue Lodge to 
Scottish Rites; Turk’s Head, Rotary, 
Town Criers, Chamber of Commerce, 
Wattacomet Golf Club. Recreation, au- 
tomobiling, golf. Favorite reading, 
Providence Journal, books on credit, 
detective stories. Bus. addr., Belcher 
& Loomis Hardware Co. 87 Weybossett, 
Providence, R. I. 

At 15, messenger boy at $3.00 per 
week, with Dun & Co. Stayed eleven 
years; then went with Bradstreet Co., 
as reporter and canvasser. Left after 
three years to enter as credit megr., 
Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., where 
he was elected asst. treas. in 1917. 

His Assn. activities have been num- 
erous: joined as substitute for W. B. 
Ayer in 1913; appointed chairman of 
Business Meetings Committee. He was 
sec. two years, pres. one year, New Eng- 
land Councelor, chairman Executive 
Committee on Credit Co-operation and 
Credit Methods Committee; pres. of the 
Adjustment Bureau, then its treas.; 
served on Board and Executive Commit- 
tee of local and this year was elected 
National Director. 


A Problem 


Chicago.—The bulletin of the Chicago 
association prints a problem offered by 
a member in the Food Products line 
which should furnish some ground for 
discussion. It is reprinted below in 
order that readers of the Credit Month- 
ly may send in their comments upon it. 

First: If I buy merchandise from a seller in 
New York, f. o. b. Chicago, open account: 


(A) When does my ownership of the property 
commence? 5 

(B) What is the correct dating of the bill—the 
day the goods are shipped or the day the goods 
arrive in Chicago? : 

Second: If I buy merchandise from a seller in 
New York on C. O. D. terms, f. 0. b. New York. 
The seller consigns the merchandise to himself 
with draft attached to Bill of Lading: 

When does my ownership of the property com- 
mence—when the goods are shipped or when I 
receive them? 


References to authorities on the subject will 
also be appreciated. 


Cleveland Educational Work. 


Cleveland.—Educational activities oc- 
cupied the attention of the Cleveland 
association in September to a consider- 
able degree, The Credit Education 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
A. L. Moler, Union Trust Co., has 
mapped out a four-fold program for the 


year. This includes a study course in 
Credit Management; a Public Speaking 
Class; a Reading Class; and a series of 
evening educational lectures or discus- 
sions on varied credit topics. 

The study course in credits wil] be 
given at the Y. M. C. A. and will cover 
a period of 32 weeks with a class periog 
each week. The standard text book 
of the National Institute of Credit of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
will be used and all students will enrol] 
in the Institute. The instructor wil 
be James E. Campbell, Sherwin-wi). 
liams Co., former president of the 
Cleveland Association. 

The Public Speaking Class will enter 
its fifth season. A sub-committee head. 
ed by F. J. Dean, Johns-Manville, Inc, 
a graduate of the class, will be ip 
charge. An experienced instructor wil] 
be employed and a course of twenty 
lessons with the class meeting one 
night a week will be pursued. 

The Reading Class will be handled 
by a sub-committee led by C. H. Pom. 
eroy, National Malleable Castings Co, 
a graduate of last year’s class. Bither 
Credits or Economics will be studied 
and monthly meetings will be held. 

The Educational meetings are being 
shaped up by a sub-committee of which 
W. H. Campbell, Cleveland Neckwear 
Co., former chairman of the National 
Association’s Credit Education Commit- 
tee, is in charge. This is a new depar. 
ture and definite programs are not yet 
worked out. These meetings, however, 
will probably be monthly and for the 
entire Association membership with an 
open forum feature. 


Dayton Committees 


Dayton—The Dayton association has 
organized a group of strong commit: 
tees for the work of the year. The 
chairmen are Investigation and Prose- 
cution, J. H. Winters, Winters National 
Bank; Fire Insurance, H. A. Ireland, 
Miami Valley Drug Co.; Banking ani 
Currency, C. C. Trout, Ernst & Ernst; 
Revision of By-Laws, Maurice J. Leen, 
National Cash Register Co.; Mercantile 
Agency, William Grieser, City National 
Bank, Bankruptcy. David B. Haber, 
Lowe Bros. Co.; Meetings, (September) 
A. W. Schneble, Advance Foundry Co.: 
(October), F. B. DeWeese, W. H. Kief- 
aber Co. 


Hamburger Memorial Library 


Detroit.—Utilizing the fund turned 
over to the Detroit association by Mrs. 
Frank R. Hamburger, to establish @ 
memorial to the late Sec. Hamburger, 
the association has purchased a_book- 
case and a number of books which will 


form the nucleus of the “Frank H. 
Hamburger Library of the Detroit As 
sociation of Credit Men.” 


At the Head of the Lakes 


Duluth.— Pres. John D. Patterson 
writes that “in accord with the injunc 
tion of our good Secretary-Treasurer 
J. Harry Tregoe, the Credit Men at the 
Head of the Lakes believe and partic 
ipate in outdoor recreation. That Credit 
men play as hard as they work was 
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demonstrated once more at the annual 
picnic held last month by the Duluth- 
Superior association.” The picnic was 
in charge of Pres. J. D. Patterson, Vice- 
Pres. J. T. Dolan, Treas. M. H. Pul- 
ford, Sec. E. G. Robie, Chas. Kelley, S. 
D. Fisher, W. L. McKay, H. A. Sedgwick 
and S. R. Carrier. For these highly 
successful events lunches are prepared 
in the cafeteria of Marshall Wells Ce. 
and put in individual containers and 
all the work incident to an affair of 
this kind is eliminated. This greatly 


adds to the pleasure of the occasion. 

A fine athletic program was put on, 
with a base ball game and athletic 
sports in the afternoon, and to top it 
off, a big open-air dance in the evening. 
The attendance was between 200 and 
300. 





David J. Evans 


B., 1880, Chicago, ill. M., 1907. Ed., 
common schools. Presbyterian. Rec- 
reation, automobiling, gardening, but 
best of all, fighting the Bankruptcy 
Shark. Favorite reading, “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman,” Life of Lincoln, cur- 
rent magazines, reviews. Bus. addr., 
Natl. Lead Co., 900 W. 18th St., Chicago. 

Left school at fifteen and was print- 
er’s devil for three months, after which 
he joined the Natl. Lead Co., Chicago 
branch, as office boy. He was office 
mgr. there in 1912, credit mgr. in 1917; 
now he is its office mgr. and credit man. 

Dir. of Chicago assn. in 1919, 2nd 
vice-pres. in 1921, 1st vice-pres. in 1922. 
He is now director of the National Asso- 
ciation and chairman of its Adjustment 
Bureau Committee. 





Greenville Leaders 
Greenville—The following officers 
and directors of the Greenville asso- 
ciation have been elected for the com- 
ing year: Pres., Perry Woods, Pearce, 
Woods & Co.; Vice-Pres., L. Reid Jack- 
son, Lipscomb-Russel Co.; Sec.-Treas., 


J. P. <Abernthy; Directors, Perry 
Woods, Pearce, Woods & Co.; L. Reid 
Jackson, Lipscomb-Russel Co.; S. C. 


Templeton, Cozby-Templeton Co.; M. H. 
Smith, Geer Drug Co. 


Not So Easy 

Houston.—Charles de Sola, manager 
of the Adjustment Bureau of the Hous- 
ton association, points out that it is 
not as simple a matter as it would 
seem to throw a debtor into bankrupt- 
cy. As an illustration of the difficulty, 
he points to a case where application 
was made for a receiver for a concern 
in Houston which had been in diffi- 
culty for eighteen months. Many of 
the creditors felt that it was a case 






which should be heard in the bank- 
ruptcy court. The facts developed that 
because the application for a receiver 
was made on the grounds of misman- 
agement, and not on the grounds of 
insolvency, and the decree of the court 
granted application for appointment of 
the receiver on the former grounds, no 
act of bankruptcy having been com- 
mitted, the debtor could not be thrown 
into bankruptcy. 


Huntington’s First Fall 
Meeting 

Huntington.—Vice-Pres. Leon Shack- 
elford, Huntington Drug Co., presided 
at the first meeting of the season of the 
Huntington association. Sec. James A. 
Gawthrop, of the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce, was the principal speaker. 
Taking as his subject “Work and Ex- 
perience,” he briefly enumerated the 
value of both in the life of merchants, 
business firms and credit men. The 
other speakers were T. A. Palmer, man- 
ager of the annual coal and industrial 
exposition, and J. E. Lander, who 
talked on the benefits of membership 
The entertainment was provided by the 
Anthracite Sextecte of Scranton, which 
is the opinion of Special News Corres- 
pondent M. I. Flynn, should be secured 
for the next National Convention. 





Pres. Carder’s Illness 
Huntington.—Charles R. Carder, Hun- 


‘ etington National Bank, Pres. of the 


Huntington association, is taking a 
short rest after undergoing a minor 
operation in hospital. Meanwhile the 
Huntington association is being vigor- 
ously led by Vice-Presidents Leon 
Shackleford, Huntington Drug Co.; T. 
J. Fields, Crump & Fields, Ashland, 
Ky.; A. D. Markin, Markin-Blanton Co., 
Boston; and Sec.-Treas. C. C. Harrold, 
Huntington. Mr. Harrold expects Pres. 


Carder back on the job in the near 
future, 





Protecting the Business 


Indianapolis —Frank L. Jones of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
N. Y., recently addressed the members 
of the Indianapolis association on “In- 
suring the Key Man and its Relation 
to Maintaining Credit Standing.” He 
pointed out how corporations are see- 
ing it to their advantage to insure cer- 
tain key men in order that the con- 
fusion and loss occasioned by the 
death of an important producer or 
manager shall be compensated for so 
far as that is possible and the credit 
strength of the corporation be unim- 
paired. 

NOVEL INTRODUCTION OF NEW MEMBERS 

The officers of the Indianapolis as- 
sociation have established a new me- 
thod of introducing members at the 
weekly meetings. Attendance cards 
bearing the names of the members 
present are placed in a box and are 
drawn out one at a time. The name 
of the person on the twenty-fifth card 
drawn is given the opportunity to 
make a brief statement regarding his 
house and the name of the person 
whose card is last drawn is given a 
memento of the occasion. 


Green Bay Active 
Green Bay.—Manager C. B. Dockry 
writes: “Shortly after our return from 
the convention we conducted the first 


of the series of meetings and listened 
to reports of the convention by Mr. 
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Grimmer and Mr, Brenner. The meeting 
was held at Mr. Grimmer’s summer 
home at Point Comfort about eighteen 
miles from the city, at six o’clock in the 
evening, and in spite of the long dis- 
tance from town we had about thirty 
local members at the meeting. At that 
meeting it was decided to hold another 
meeting within the next month or six 
weeks. 

The second meeting of the series was 
held last evening at Bay Beach Pavilion 
which was attended by seventy-three 
people from Green Bay. We had a 
splendid meeting. 

I am sure that the membership here 
is becoming more interested each 
month in the doings of their Associa- 
tion and I am positive that every mem- 





Harold L. Harsch 


B., 1888, Peoria, Ill.; M., 1914; Ed., 


high cshool and business college. 
Evangelical Church. 
Templar, Shriner, Creve Coeur Club, 
Peoria Assn. of Commerce. Favorite 
reading, everything from Judge to Hib- 
bard’s Journal. Recreation, automobil- 
ing, swimming, play pipe organ in local 
churches. Bus. addr., First National 
Bank, Peoria, I1l, 


First 
Member Knights 





ber who attended last night’s meeting 
together with the prospective members 
who were there will attend the Sep- 
tember meeting. 


Advantages of Membership 

Johnstown.—Sec.-Treas. G. A. Boyce, 
of the Johnstown association, reports 
that Ludwig H. Henning, Valley En- 
graving Co., in an address to the reg- 
ular noon luncheon meeting of the 
Johnstown association enumerated 
briefly the business advantages of mem- 
bership. 

Geo. W. Swank opened a discussion 
on the need of inducing buyers to live 
up to the specified terms. 

One table was occupied by 
ladies. 

The Secretary reported six new mem- 
bers. 

R. A. Putnam, C. A. Young Co., re- 
ceived a box of cigars as a prize for 
suggesting the name of the new month- 
ly bulletin of the association, “The 
Creditorial.” 


credit 


Transportation a Credit 


Subject 

Indianapolis —H. F. Pavey, Hibben- 
Hollweg & Co., talked to the Indianapo- 
lis members at their last luncheon on 
“Transportation in Its Relation to 
Credits.” That there is a very close 
relation between the two is indicated 
by the fact, said Mr. Pavey, that as 


Ik’. Elmer Havens 

B., 1884, Pawtucket, R. I. M., 1916. 
Ed., public schools. Episcopalian. 
Member all Masonic bodies, including 
Shrine; Y. M. C. A., St. Paul Men’s 
Club, Kalon Club, Pawtucket Chamber 
of Commerce, Brown Club. Recreation, 
bowling (large and small pins), auto- 
mobiling, base ball and football fan. 
Favorite reading, Crepir MontHLyY and 
any other matter of a broadening and 
uplifting character. Bus. addr., Hope 
Webbing Co., 1005 Main St., Pawtucket. 

Began as an office boy and clerk with 
Howard & Bullough Machine Co., 
stayed there 20 years. Left to become 
bookkeeper, purchasing agent, asst. 
treas. for Hope Webbing Co.; he has 
full supervision of their credits and col- 
lections. 

He is a member of the Providence 
assn., was chairman of Business Meet- 
ing Committee for 20 years, member of 
Committee on Commercial Agencies for 
a year, secretary for a year, now active 
as vice-pres. and director. 
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the transportation of goods was quick- 
ened the terms of sale were shortened. 
For instance, when goods were deliv- 
ered by horseback, flat boats, etc., 
terms of sale were necessarily slow, 
but with the speedy facilities offered 
by the railroads terms became shorter. 
A few years ago terms in the drygoods 
line were four months, but are now 
not more than 70 days, all of which 
is important from a credit standpoint, 
because it means that the wholesaler 
is not carrying the merchant for the 
interminable period that he formerly 
did. 

The prosperity of the country, Mr. 
Pavey declared, depend upon the pros- 
perity of the railroads, and a country 
cannot grow and prosper whose rail- 
roads are all the while suffering handi- 
caps. 

CHICKEN DINNER 

The summer season was brought to a 
close with a “regular chicken dinner 
with all the trimmings” held at Broad 
Ripple Park. 


Lexington Officers 
Lexington.—The work of the Lexing- 
ton association for the ensuing year 
will be carried out vigorously under the 
leadership of Pres. B. J. McGarry, W. T. 


Sistrunk & Co.; list Vice-Pres. H. R. 
Douglas, E. L. Martin & Co.; Sec-Treas. 
John D. Allen, 412 Fayette National 
Bank Bldg.;Chairman J. M. Morrison, 
Lexington; H. A. Power, Paris, Ky.; 
Cc. S. Bishp, Winchester; M. C. Kel- 
logg, Richmond, Ky.; S. C. Stofer, 
Lexington. 


Robert Morris Associates 


Lansdowne.—The Robert Morris As-— 


sociates composed of and limited to 
banking members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, will hold their 
annual directors’ meeting early in Oc- 
tober. The officers and directors for 
the year; President William Tonks, 
Union Trust Co., Cleveland; Ist Vice- 
res. J. N. Eaton, Merchants National 
Bank, Boston; 2nd Vice-Pres. J. F. 
Craddock, Continental & Commercial 
Natl. Bank, Chicago; Research Direc- 
tor, Freas B. Snyder, Suburban Title 
& Tr. Co., Upper Darby P. O., Pa.; 
Sec-Treas., Alexander Wall,  Lans- 
downe, Pa.; Directors: Chas. R. Bur- 
nett, First National Bank, Richmond; 
J. H. Puelicher, Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 
Milwaukee; F. S. Sibley, Rhode Island 
Hospital Tr. Co., Providence; Harvey 
E. Whitney, Bankers Trust Co., N. Y.; 
John C. Knox, National Bank of Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia; Kenneth Mac- 
donald, Manufacturers & Traders Natl. 
Bank, Buffalo; L. V. McLean, First 
National Bank, Pittsburgh; C. E. Sul- 
livan, Merchants National Bank, In- 
dianapolis. 


THE CHAPTER ORGANIZATION 

The Chapters of the Robert Morris 
Associates are as follows: 

New York City, No. 1—Pres. M. H. 
Howell, Chase National Bank; Ist 
Vice-Pres. I. B. Hopper, Chemical Na- 
tional Bank; 2nd Vice-Pres. G. C. 
Trumbull, New York Trust Co.; Treas. 
A. C. Nagle, First National Bank; 
Sec. Chas. H. Dahmer, Fifth Avenue 
Bank. 

Cleveland, No..2-—Pres. C. B. Rey- 
nolds, National Ciay Bank; Vice-Pres., 
F. J. Zurlinden, Federal Reserve Bank; 
Ses., W. F. Copeland, Union Trust Co.; 
Treas., F. J. Greiner, Pearl St. Savings 
& Trusa Co. 


Boston No. 3—Pres. Wm. N. Ken- 
yon, Federal Reserve Bank; ist Vice- 
Pres., Chas. W. Varey, Fourth Atlantic 
Natl. Bank; 2nd Vice-Pres., F. L. Rich- 
ardson, Newton Trust Co.; Sec., P. D. 
Keating, Peoples National Bank; Treas., 
Cc. W. Tyler, Boylston National Bank. 

Chicago, No. 4—Pres., J. F. Craddock, 
Contl. & Coml. National Bank; Vice- 
Pres., H. L. Benson, Union Trust Co.; 
Sec.-Treas., C. C. Hayford, Illinois Trust 
& Savings Bank. 

Pittsburgh, No, 5—Pres., F. S. Callen- 
der, Monogahela National Bank; Vice- 
Pres., L. V. McLean, First National 
Bank; Sec.-Treas., V. C. Boggs, Colum- 
bia National Bank. 

Philadelphia, No. 6—Pres., John C. 
Knox, National Bank of Germantown; 
Vice-Pres., D. L. Lewis, Brown Brothers 
Co.; Sec.-Treas., E. J. Morris, Manayunk 
National Bank. 

Portland, No. 7—Pres., C. B. Sewall. 
Hibernia Coml. & Sav. Bank; Ist Vice- 
Pres., N. U. Carpenter, Citizens Bank; 
2nd Vice-Pres., G. C. Blohm, Ladd & 
Tilton Bank; Sec.-Treas., June S. Jones. 
Northwestern National Bank. 

Buffalo, No. 8—Pres., Kenneth Mac- 
donald, Manfrs. & Traders Tatl. Bank; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. F. Chase, Citizens Trust 
Co.; Sec.-Treas., C. H. Fitch, Peoples 
Bank of Buffalo. 

Richmond, No. 9—Pres., Julian H. 
Hill, State & Ciay Bank & Tr. Co; Vice- 
Pres., Henry C. Patton, Planters Natl. 
Bank; Sec.-Treas., A. K. Parker, First 
National Bank. 

New Orleans, No. 10—Pres., F. V. 
Moise, Whitney-Central National Bank; 
Vice-Pres., J. A. Bandi, Marine Bank & 


Lewis Milam 

B., 1886, Summersville, W. Va. 
normal school, business college. Bap- 
tist; 1st vice-pres., Baptist Sunday 
School Assn.; supt. Sunday School of 
Clarksburg Baptist Church; member 
Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis Club. 
Favorite reading, American Magazine, 
System, Commerce & Finance, Crepit 
Montuty, Alexander Hamilton Course. 
etc. Bus. addr., Williams Hrdwe. Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

After completion of commercial 
course, took a position with General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. On 
account of illness of his mother was 
compelled to. return to Clarksburg, 
where he accepted a position with 
Hazel-Atlass Glass Co., which he left 
after seven years to join the Williams 
Hardware Co., as cashier and credit 
mgr. where he is still. 

He is now president of Central W. 
Va. assn.; natl. vice-chairman Mercan- 
tile Agency Service Committee for Dis- 
trict No. 3; chairman local committee 
on Mercantile Agency Service. 


Ed., 


Trust Co.; Sec.-Treas., G. L. Wooley, 
Hibernian Bank & Trust Co. 

Dayton, No. 11—Pres., J. H. Winters, 
Winters National Bank; Vice- Pres., A. 
C. Jackson, Dayton Savings & Trust 
Co.; Sec.-Treas., A. C. Wolf, Merchants 
National Bank. 

Columbus, No. 12—Pres., C. W. Tan- 
ner, City National ,Bank; Vice-Pres 
Richard Patton, National Bank of Com- 
merce; Sec.- Treas.,.Raymond Link, Ohio 
National Bank. 


‘““Here’s the Kickoff!” 

Lincoln.—Merton L. Corey, Federal 
Loan Bank, Omaha, talked on “Farm 
Credits” to the Lincoln association at 
its first meeting of the year, the notice 
for which was headed, “Here’s the 
Kickoff!” At this meeting also a re- 
port was rendered on the National 
Convention by G. E. Bokes, Kors- 
meyer Co., J. S. Tupper, Cornell Supply 
Co., and W. L. McKenney, Hinkle- 
Joyce Hardware Co. 


Los Angeles Starts the Year 

Los Angeles.—The Los Angeles asso- 
ciation has started its year with an 
elaborate program and under the best 
of auspices. The officers who took hold 
last month are: Pres. H. I. Bremmer, 
United Wholesale Grocery Co.; Ist Vice- 
Pres. A. F. Stepan, Western Wholesa'e 
Drug Co.; 2nd Vice-Pres. W. W. 
Grether, Grether & Grether, Inc.; 
Treas., Jay Spense. Los Angeles Trust 
& Savings Bank; Sec. Edgar L. Ide 
Kellaway-Ide Co. 
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Taking the 41st out of 
the Shadow of the Pen 


DAY OF RECKONING—when the errors caused 
by the inaccuracies of pen-bookkeeping must 
be faced, and tediously corrected. Then, too, begin 
the worry and rush to close the books—a rush that . 
frequently continues far into the next month. enon enone’ See 


Machine representative Let him, 


Where the bookkeeping is done on the Underwood, . ra ous,obiisarion, give expert advice on 
the 3lst comes and goes without confusion or con- 
gestion. The trial balance is drawn off almost auto- 
matically. The statements are ready to mail promptly. 


Underwood accounting is standardized, automatic 
accounting. The books are kept in perpetual balance. 
The work is proven as it is done. The hindering 
‘*Shadow of the Pen’’ is lifted: the business is kept 
under perfect control. 


Executives will be interested in ‘‘ Taking Industry Out of the 
Shadow of the Pen.’’ A copy will be sent on request. Write to 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CoO., INC., Underwood Bidg., N. Y. 
Branches in all principal cities 


ooRkeeping MACHINE 





— a 


Since 1849— 


Since the days of the ‘“‘49-ers, 
to its policyholders losses totalling $92,012,665.56. 


this old-line company has paid 
Insist on 


a “Springfield” policy te protect YOUR property. 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Massachusetts 


Largest Fire Insurance Company 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 
CASH CAPITAL §$2,500,000.00 


Agents throughout the United States and Canada 


Milwaukee Personalities 

Milwaukee.—Gordon M. Day, director 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, Day-Berwall Co., has been elected 
president of the Flavoring Extract 
Mfrs. Association. 

Oscar Loeffler, who has for many 
years been an ardent supporter of the 
Milwaukee and the National Associa- 
tions of Credit Men, has received a gold 
watch from Goll & Frank Co., with 
whom he has just completed his fiftieth 
year of service. He was a founder of 
the Milwaukee association and has 
served as a director of the National. 


Minneapolis Officers 


Minneapolis.—The officers and direc- 
tors of the Minneapolis association who 
will guide its work durng the coming 
year are: Pres., Paul R. MacMichael, 
Winston-Harper-Fisher Co.; Vice Pres., 
M. C. Kelly, the M. C. Kelly Co.; 
Sec.-Treas., J. L. Brown, W. B. & W. G. 
Jordan; Gray Warren, Federal Reserve 
Bank; J. A. Gurley, Gurley Candy Co.; 
G. L. Lang, Lane, Piper & Jeffray; F. 
M. Hitchcock, Wyman, Partridge Co.; 
R. P. Ingmundson, Automotive Supply 
Co., S. J. Olmen, Minneapolis Drug Co. 
The committee chairmen are as fol- 
lows: Legislative, J. A. Gurley, Gur- 
ley Candy Co.; Membership, J. F. Mc- 
Grath, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.; Credit 
Department Methods, H. A. Jensen, 
Munsingwear Corp.; Reception, A. F. 
Florkey, Geo. R. Newell & Co.; Wel- 
fare, Ed. Jones, Marquette National 
Bank; Mercantile Agency and Credit 
Co-Operation, F. R. Orcutt, Dodson- 
Fisher-Brockman Co.; Business Lit- 
erature and Insurance, C. F. Allen, W. 
S. Nott Co.; Entertainment, M. C. 
Kelly, M. C. Kelly Co.; Publicity, J. B. 
Moffett, Pure Oil Co.; Educational, S. 
J. Olmen, Minneapol;s Drug _ Co.; 
Trade Welfare, J. M. Paul, McDonald 
Bros. Co.; Bulletin. Paul A. Barkuloo, 
McDonald Bros. Co.; Holding, J. W. 
Hoffman, Forman, Ford & Co.; Business 
Conditions, J. H. McKesson, Butler 
Bros. 


Starting the Year’s Work 

Nashville.—Prof. Gus Dyer, Vander- 
bilt University, gave an address on leg- 
islative matters at the first meeting of 
the season of the Nashville association, 
according to Sec. R. E. Buckingham. 
The speaker gave the association “some 


wonderful thoughts for our future 
course in our every day tasks, and these 
thoughts will live with his hearers for 
many months to come.” 

Now that the hot weather is over the 
association has squared away for a big 
winter season of work and fellowship. 


North Jersey Activities 

Newark.—Sec.-Manager W. van H. 
Ezerman of the North Jersey associa- 
tion has started a monthly bulletin 
under the breezy title, “The Creditman 
from Jersey.” In it he says: 

“If ever you receive a letter from an attorney 
soliciting a claim from you against a delinquent 
debtor, turn it over to the bureau before you take 
action. There is a reason. 

“P. S.—This should be printed in red ink.” 

The first meeting of the year was 
held September 21 at the down town 
club. The speaker of the evening was 
Vice-Pres. G. A. O’Reilly, Irving Na- 
tional Bank, New York, whose subject 
was “Foreign Trade and Conditions 
Underlying the Extension of Foreign 
Credit.” 

B. B. Tregoe described the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

CREDIT CLUBS 

The New Brunswick Credit Club held 
its first regular meeting of the year on 
September 15. On September 22 the 
Jersey City Credit Club held its first 
regular meeting of the year. 

CREDIT INTERCHANGE 

As has been reported from the Crepitr 
MonTHLY the National Association of 
Clothiers Credit Bureau has allied itself 
with the North Jersey Association. 
The Interchange ‘Committee is made up 
as follows: Joseph Seligman, of Cohen, 
Goldman & Co.; Harry Winston, of 
Frankel Bros.; Alfred L. Beck, of Spero 
Michael Co.; Max Levine, of Bashwitz 
Bros. & Co.; Wm. Lutz, of Samuel Ro- 
senthal & Bros.; Charles Albright, of 
I. & B. Cohen Bomzom Co.; Harry Op- 
penheimer, of H. & S. Cohn; Don Van 
Buren, of the Duratex Co.; Ralph L. 
Smith, of the Pyrene Mfg. Co.; A. C. 
Gibbons, of Johnston Murphy; Sec.- 
Mer. Ezerman, of the North Jersey 
association; H. W. Angevine, of Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co., and C. R. Burnett, 
of American Oil Supply Co. 

The officers and trustees of the asso- 
ciaton are: Pres., Arthur L. Myers, 
W. H. Compton Shear Co.; Vice-Pres., 
Matthias Ludlow, Ludlow & Squire; 
Sec.-Mger., W. van H. Ezerman; Treas., 
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Oscar H. Merz, Fidelity Union Trust (Co, 
Trustees: Newton Sutherland, C. Rg. 
genspan, A corporation; S. J. Milligan, 
Crane & Milligan; Spencer S. Marsh, 
Natl. Newark & Essex Banking (Co; 
Chas. D. Brady, R. G. Dun & Co.; Geo, 
A. Kanouse, Geo. H. Kanouse & Co,, of 
Jersey City; T. G. Murphey, The Sher. 
win-Williams Co.; E. Allen Smith, Mer. 
chants & Mfrs. National Bank; F, Pp. 
Russell, Russell Schwarz Co.; Paul 
Beckwith, Paul Beckwith Coal Co.; F. 
H. Skinner, Janeway & Carpender, New 
Brunswick. 

Sec. Ezerman is signing his letters, 
“Yours for One Thousand Members.” 


Rich Educational Program 

New Haven.—The New Haven asso- 
ciation has arranged an excellent series 
of one hour lectures to be held at 7:00 
P. M. throughout the winter season be 
ginning September 25 and _ ending 
March 12. This course is open to men 
and women. The lectures are as fol- 
lows: 

“How to obtain credit information 
and methods of filling same.” Oscar E. 
Erickson—Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company; “How to read a_ Balance 
Sheet.” H. F. Seward, of the firm of 
Seward, Stone & Monde; “How to read 
an Agency Report.” F. E. Tester, Treas- 
urer Broadway Bank and Trust Co; 
“Taxation and how it affects business.” 
R. E. Anderson, Treasurer—Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co.; “Fire Insurance 
and Fire Insurance Policy.” W. A 
Thomson, Treasurer—Security Insur- 
ance Co.; “Commercial Law.” Thomas 
M. Steele—Watrous, Day, Hewitt, Steele 
& Sheldon; “Commercial Law.” Thomas 
Steele; “Bankruptcy Law and explana- 
tion of the operations and purposes of 
a Bankruptcy Court.” Clarence Bron- 
son, Attorney; “Export trade and its ef- 
fect on business and how to treat Er 
port credit conditions.” Wm. H. Spen- 
cer, Export Manager, Sargent & Com- 
pany. 


Co-operation with Retail 
Credit Men 


New York—A movement intended to 
bring together for the benefit of all 
American business the tens of thou- 
sands of credit men, both retail and 


Importance of the 
Committeeman 


HE Administrative Committee 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men says: 

“It does not seem possible that a 
local Association of Credit Men can 
perform its best functions and meet 
to the utmost its reasonable obliga- 
tions without proper committees em- 
bracing the important activities of 
our work. The committees must 
function regularly and work in close 
harmony and co-operation with the 
National Committees. 

“The local committees have not 
always operated with proper regular 
ity. They have waited too frequently 
for something to do, rather than mak- 
ing their own work.” 


a 
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wholesale, in all important commercial 
centers of the country was inaugurated 
at a conference last month between a 
special committee on co-operation of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion and executives of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 


The move for co-operation between 
the two organizations was initiated by 
the retail credit men, who were repre- 
sented in the conference by a committee 
appointed by their National President, 
David W. Ahl, J. L. Hudson Co., De- 
troit, consisting of: William J. Morgan, 
Brooks: Bros., Inc., President of the As- 
sociated Retail Credit Men of N. Y. 
City; L. T. Pease, Ovington Bros., Na- 
tional Vice-President; Irving C. Brown, 
L. Baumberger & Co., former director; 
Ww. H. Taylor, Franklin Simon & Co., 
former National President; J. M. Con- 
nolly, Reference Clearance Bureau, Gen- 
eral Manager of the organization. The 
wholesale credit men were represented 
by Sec.-Treas. J. H. Tregoe and mem- 
bers of his staff. 


It is recognized by both organizations 
that their interests in many respects 
are identical and plans have therefore 
been matured for a close co-operation 
which will improve the technique of 
credit granting and will lead to a bet- 
ter knowledge of credit conditions. 


Metropolitan Golf 


New York.—The fourth annual golf 
tournament of the New York associa- 
tion was held September 28 at the 
Scarsdale Golf Club. The committee in 
charge consisted of: Chairman, Paul E. 
Hunter, L. Ernstein & Bros.; H. A. 
Clinkunbroomer, Chatham & Phoenix 
National Bank; Rufus K. Storm, Cen- 
tral Chemical Co.; J. O. Hobby, Jr., 
American Locomotive Co.; E. T. How- 
land, American Cotton Oil Co.; M. H. 
Howell, Chase National Bank. 


New York Newspaper Credit 
Men 

New York.—New York newspaper 

credit managers have held luncheon 

meetings for several years but have 

now organized a Newspaper Men’s Pro- 

tective Association. The papers already 


included in the group are the American, — 


Herald, News, Staats-Zeitung, Times, 
Tribune, World, Globe, Mail, Post, Sun 
and Telegram. 


Norfolk Tidewater Officers 


Norfolk.—An active association year 
has begun in Norfolk under the lead- 
ership of Pres. W. K. Neville, Old Do- 
minion Tobacco Co.; Vice-Pres. W. R. 
Meech, Lyon & Greenleaf; Sec. Aleck 
Creech, Harris, Woodson, Barbee Co.; 
Treas. O. O. Witherspoon, J. S. Bell., Jr, 
& Co.; Gen. Mgr. Shelton N. Wood- 
ward; R. H. Carmithael, Kelly & Bo- 
rum; J. G. Dixon, Whichard Bros. & 
Co.; W. A. Parker, Farmers Guano Co.; 
J, G, Sawyer, Southern Supply Co.; W. 
I. Smith, C. P. A. 


Omaha Association Picnics 


Omaha.—According to G. P. Horn, 
Standard Oil Co., the members of the 
Omaha association enjoyed themselves 
at a picnic held recently at Carter Lake 
Club. The afternoon opened with a 
baseball game and various competitive 
events in which all attending took a 
very active part. This was followed 


chicken dinner was served at the club 
house, followed by dancing. 

This picnic demonstrated that meet- 
ings of this kind are necessary to bring 
together the credit men and their 
wives, 


How to Sell Membership 


Omaha.—J. W. Hague, Otis Elevator 
Co. chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, gave a demonstration at the 
last meeting of the Omaha Association 
on how to sell membership to the con- 
cerns of Omaha not already on the 
association’s rolls. 

There were also reports of the In- 
dianapolis convention by Don Davis, 
Western Electric Co., and Mgr. W. R. 
Bernd, of the association. 


Recovery of Gerson L. Levi 

Philadelphia.—One of the oldest and 
staunchest members of the Philadel- 
phia association is recovering from an 
illness during which he was confined 
for a time to the Jefferson hospital. 
Many of his friends throughout the 
National Association of Credit Men 
have expressed in letters their heartfelt 
wishes for and congratulations on his 
speedy recovery. 


Advantage of Par Collection 


System 

Pittsburgh—Prof. Montfort Jones, 
School of Economics, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, an authority on banking and 
finance, spoke before the Pittsburgh 
members at a recent meeting on the 
necessity of defending the par collec- 
tion method established by the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

Ninety per cent. of the entire whole- 
sale and retail business of the coun- 
try, he declared, is covered by checks. 
Last year the Federal Reserve banks 
alone handled 522 million dollars in 
checks. Mr. Jones added that of the 
30,000 banks in the United States, 
28,000 make no charge for handling 
checks and the other 2000, which are 
non-members, are those seeking to leg- 
alize a service charge. He referred in 
a complimentary manner to the work 
which the National Association of 
Credit Men had done to defeat the ef- 
forts being made to restore through 
legislation the service charge. 


Causes of Industrial Strife 


Pitisburgh—Declaring that most 
industrial strife is due to a mental re- 
action of the men engaged in indus- 
try, and that this reaction, real or 
fancied, is due to alleged or accepted 
practices that hinge on injustice, C. E. 
Willis, life risk inspector of the New 
York Life Insurance Co., declared to 
the members of the Pittsburgh asso- 
ciation at a recent meeting that the 
only remedy for this mental state is 
to teach men a right conception of 
what justice is. His topic was “A 
Psychological Analysis of Industrial 
Strife.” He said that professional 
labor organizers take these industrial 
workers in little groups and prey on 
their imagination and have little trou- 
ble in convincing them that an injus- 
tice is being perpetrated against them. 
The difficulty is that the men have the 
wrong conception of what justice is, 
and it is only through education that 
this concept can be corrected. On the 
other hand, he said, if the men are be- 
ing dealt with unjustly, then the soon- 
er the injustice is rectified the better, 


by a dip into the surf, afterward afor the progress of education will bring 


CREDIT 
AND 


HEALTH 


The credit man realizes the 
value of exact knowledge. 

This Bureau is instituted to 
give a subscriber exact knowl- 
edge on the state of his health. 


To advise on HEALTH 
STANDING as the credit 
man would advise on FI- 
NANCIAL STANDING. 


A person may feel and look 
well but still have in the system 
some disorder that if not taken 
in the early stages, will develop 
into serious iliness. ‘ 

It is our mission to detect this az 
scientific means in our laboratory. We 
arrange to do this by means of periodi- 
cal Urinalysis, that takes only FOUR 
MINUTES of your time per year and 
puts the watchful eye of science pro- 
tecting your health. 


If you are well you will feel better 
for knowing it. If you are ill, definite 
knowledge in the early stages will en- 
able your doctor to treat the trouble and 
save you from invalidism. 

Write for full information on our 
“STAY WELL SERVICE.” The report we 
give will be a “Trlal Balance” on your 
heaith. 


* . . 
! National Bureau of Analysis 
Dept. H. Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


out clearer to the men when injustice 
is being dealt them and will make 
more certain the day of recognition. 
Treat men, urged Mr. Willis, like hu- 
man beings and take into considera- 
tion the fact that the man is a senti- 
ent being. 


Club at Butler, Pa. 


Pittsburgh—The Pittsburgh associa- 
tion has taken preliminary steps to or- 
ganize the Butler Credit Club. At a 
meeting recently held in Butler at- 
tended by representatives of the larger 
business houses and banks, a tempor- 
ary organization was formed and @ 
committee appointed to make arrange- 
ments for a meeting for the election 
of permanent officers and for drawing 
up a program of activities. The Pitts- 
burgh association was represented by 
George A. Lancaster, assistant to the 
president, C. E. Willis, A. B. Abbs, Wal- 
ter Griffith and George Buehler, each 
of whom spoke on various phases of 
associational work and gave the rea- 
sons why Butler should have its Credit 
Club. 

LUNCHEON ADDRESSES 

Dean A. B. Wright, School of Eco- 
nomics Univ., Pittsburgh, addressed 
the Pittsburgh association at a recent 
weekly luncheon on “Its Right to Vio- 
lence.” 

Sec.-Treas. J. H. Tregoe spoke on 
business conditions at the last noon 
luncheon of the association. 


Leaders at the Golden Gate 


San Francisco—The San Francisco 
association starts the year with the fol- 
lowing excellent personnel of officers 


o 


and directors: Pres. Eugene S. Elkus, 
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The Elkus Co.; ist Vice-Pres. C. C. 
Reck, J. A. Folger & Co.; 2nd Vice-Pres. 
C. H. Merrill, Holbrook, Merrill & Stet- 
son; Sec. F. S. Jefferies; Treas. W. B. 
Maxwell, Blake, Moffitt & Towne; C. E. 
Baen; R. N. Carson; Horace Coffin; 
Thos. M. Earl; E. C. Gayman; J. W. 
Geeslin; W. B. Maxwell; J. H. New- 
bauer; R. H. Ohea; P. A. Pflueger; A. 
W. Thornton. 


I Have Not Due Yet 


SE S. LIBBY, John W. Graham 

& Co., Spokane, Washington, has 
received the following letter from a 
Japanese debtor: 

“Collector Department, Dear Sir:— 
An account of the last month which I 
should have due till 10th of this month, 
But I have not due yet. Therefore 
cause is Railway strike which We were 
acting large amount of trade, but the 
people of the Railway shop-men have 
not even pay yet. Because they dero- 
gate the camp or hause by Railway 
strike so it is very difficult to pay the 
due. 

“I wish that you wait till next pay- 
ment to due the money but when We 
desire of the money and if it well acc- 
omplish. I will communicate and will 
dispatch the due of last month and be- 
fore We pay the due. We might need 
more stock from your company for this 
month. May We pay the C. O. D., or 
but if possible that you concert with 
other account of the month. 


“I am sure the shop-men have work 
some place else since they derogate the 
camp or house. It is knowledge We can 
collect the pay from those people of out 
trade so Please sincerity what I wrote 
an above., 

“Moreever that I broke our promise 
I hope you will forget and foregiveness 
what I done it,—Your fidelity—” 





Business Service 


F YOU save the customer, you 
save all—for everybody.”— 
H. UEHLINGER. 


Seattle’s Closing Session 


Seattle—The last meeting of the 
Seattle association for the season of 
1921-22 was held at the Masonic Club. 
After a very enjoyable dinner, the 
community singing was led by Mr. 
Brainard, followed by a solo by Miss 
Cox a member of the association. 

A lengthy but interesting report was 
given by L. O. Sandin, Chairman of 
the Picnic Committee. Pres. C. A. 
Giblin was in the chair. 

The accomplishments of the Seattle 
delegation to the Convention at Indi- 
anapolis were reported by N. Hallgren, 
Councilor from this district, who 
sketched the history of the newly- 








formed Credit Men's Council of .the 
Pacific Northwest, formed to fight com- 
mercial fraud, and to endeavor to se- 
cure needed legislation in ve and 
Washington at the 1923 se:sions of the 
State law-making bodies. 





Reception to Bergman 

Syracuse—The opening meeting of 
the Syracuse Association took the form 
of a rousing reception to National Di- 
rector John L. Bergman, Pass & Sey- 
mour, Inc., who was a charter member 
of the Syracuse association. 

NEW PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 

L. O. Sandin, of the C. C. Belknap 
Glass Co., has been elected to succeed 
C. A. Giblin, resigned; and P. T. Pad- 
gett, Clyde Equipment Co., has been 
elected vice president. 


Among the Dahlias 

Terre Haute—At Pres. Chas. E. 
Parker’s Dahlia Farm last month was 
held the annual picnic of the Terre 
Haute association. Not only did Mrs. 
John B. Creditman attend but young 
Jack and Molly Creditman were there 
with bells on. There were sixteen 
field events with prizes contributed by 
J. T. White, Stahl-Urban & Co., Terre 
Haute Trust Co, McKeen National 
Bank, First National Bank, Terre 
Haute National Bank, F. C. Foltz Co., 
Levin Bros., Smith-Alsop Paint & Var- 
nish Co. Among other items were con- 
tributed by various member firms 
Budweiser, ice, Home Brew Coffee, 
chicken, badges and programs. A big 
dinner starting with -fried chicken was 
served at five P. M. 


The iene Manis 


Toledo—Harry Kirtland, Kirtland 
Co., talked to the Toledo association 
at a recent luncheon on “When and 
How to say No.” He declared that the 
proper time to say No is “instanter” 
and the way to say it is “emphatic- 
ally.” He enumerated the kinds of no, 
namely, the No of Anticipation, the 
No of Decision and the Tactful No. 

National Sec.-Treas. Tregoe’s Monthly 
Letter was the subject of analytical 
discussion at a recent weekly noon 
meeting of the association, presided 
over by Charles S. Nagle, Toledo Scale 
Co. 

A. F. Streicher, Cohen, Friedland- 
er & Martin, spoke at the last weekly 


noon meeting on “Setting a Credit 
Limit on Our Customers. a. What 
Methods Can BeUsed to Determine 


How Much? b. Can There Be Any 
Definite Rule?” The various activities 
of the association are in charge of 
strong committees headed by the fol- 
lowing members: Adjustment Bureuu, 
H. T. Fulton; Interchange Bureau, E. 
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H. Lispham; Credit Department Meth. 


ods, L. C. Jamison; Mercantile Agency, 
J. A. Lobet; Entertainment, Margaret 
Nolan; Insurance, E. . F. Keller; 


Bankruptcy Law, F. G. Carpenter, ang 
Legislative, H. C. Miller. 

August F. Streicher, Cohen, Frigg. 
lander & Martin, told the members of 
the Toledo association at a_ recent 
meeting that one of the ways for a 
credit man to test out his work is ag 
follows: 

A TEST FOR YOURSELF 

“Get a list of creditors with the 
amounts owing to each, and com- 
pare the amounts with the amount 
owing to you. If you are giving 
credit over the average of concerns 
in your line, you have missed judg- 
ment; if under, your judgment has 
been good.” 


A Surfeit of Production 
Views from the Automotive Field 
By D. C. Anderson 

ROM the viewpoint of one whose 

interests are largely in the auto- 
motive field, it seems to me that there 
is a tendency in all lines, except fuel 
production, toward a surfeit of pro- 
duction. 

I should not be surprised to see 
an excess of low cost dwellings in 
the next twelve months. Immigra- 
tion is being checked. There has 
been an enormous activity in build- 
ing, not only in the larger communi- 
ties but in every community that has 
felt the pressure of housing short- 
age; but the drift of population 
from the smaller to the larger com- 
munities tends to check the demand 
for building in the smaller places. 

The sales of passenger cars for 
the past eight months have been 
larger than in any similar period. 
The manufacturers of trucks, how- 
ever, have felt the influence of heavy 
reimports of American products in 
this line, sold at ordnance sales in 
France and England and _ shipped 
back to this country. Not long ago, 
at Ft. Benjamin Harrison, I saw one 
lot of 40,000 trucks, which must be 
absorbed. These were being dis- 
tributed largely to different depart- 
ments of the government. 

The commercial disturbances in 
Europe show little or no signs of 
subsiding ; but I am not one of those 





Building Activity 





THE ANSWERS to a questionnaire on business conditions sent out to 
the active members of the Building Materials Division of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men are summarized below: 


(1) Percentage of capacity at which plants were operated 
as compared with: 


(2) Number of men employed 


(a) January, 1921 
(by Prévious month 
with previous month 


previous month 


(5) Total amount of accounts overdue expressed as a percentage of 


total accounts receivable 


_ Pr occseccccescas occccveccoges 6% increase 
(3) Percentage in increase or decrease in total collectrons compared 


f Joewesesccscccevccccvcseces ap 7% increase 
(4) Percentage of increase or decrease in total sales as compared with 


July August 
90% 


37% increase 20% increase 


Same as July 
17% increase 
0% increase 15% increase 


28% 


Percentage of increase or decrease in new accounts opened..... 8% increase 7% increase 
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who believe that the prosperous 
future of American business de- 
pends entirely upon European pros- 
ceity. This country is better bal- 
anced internally than it has been. 
Export sales represent a sort of 
bonus to American business. There 
are really few essential products 
which are not or cannot be raised in 
this country. 


There are many elements favor- 


‘able to the growth of automobile in-- 


dustry. 

(1) The ease with which munici- 
pal and county bonds are sold en- 
ables communities to improve roads. 


(2) The low prices of cars are 
an encouragement to their purchase. 

(3) Riding for pleasure is in- 
creased by the short hours of labor 
and by the fact that in many busi- 
nesses there have been two holidays 
a week. 

As soon as the strikes are disposed 
of there should be a general im- 
provement in business. Prosperity, 
in my opinion, depends largely upon 
(a) the settlement of the strikes and 
(b) the behavior of men after the 
strike settlements. 

If, however, the strikes are settled 
in the near future and the attitude 
of labor is reasonable there is still 
the possibility of a surfeit of pro- 
duction. 


Faith Holds Men 


Together 
C. HENKING, Croft Stanard 
« Co., Huntington, W. Va., sends 
to the CrEpiIT MonTHLY the follow- 
ing extract from a recent editorial in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“Society is built upon trust and 
trust upon confidence in one an- 
other’s integrity. ‘Strike from man- 
kind the principle of Faith,’ says 
Bulwer, ‘and men would have no 
more history than sheep.’ It is faith 
that holds men together—that makes 
association and collective action pos- 
sible. It is the root of government 
and the absolute essential in the 
transaction of business. No Faith 
without Confidence—no Confidence 
without Integrity expressed by ac- 
ceptance of civilization’s ethical 
standards. Worldly goods go only 
0 far as collateral. Real credit is 
based on integrity which comes from 
within—spiritual credit that keeps 
Faith and never loses Confidence.” 


The Business Thinker 
WHAT THE ARCHITECT is to 
the building, the general to the army, 
the leader to the orchestra, the coach 
to the football team, that same the 
business thinker and leader is to in- 
dustry — The Sun, N. Y. 
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Record-keeping in steel mills is 
the most intricate of all book- 
keeping jobs. 

DeLuxe Loose-Leaf Equipment 
finds leadership in én leading 
mills because DeLuxe helps to 
make their record-keeping most 
efficient. 


You can safely follow the lead of the 


leaders in buying your Loose-Leaf 
equipment. 


The leaders use DeLuxe. 
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Savoir Faire in Correspondence 


Opportunities for Building Friendships 
By C. F. Hunt 


Clayton-Hughes Companies, 


F any business man is justified at 
[iimes in giving vent to his feel- 

ings, it is the credit man. Un- 
questionably he has to deal with the 
irritating human elements in_busi- 
ness as no other department is called 
upon to deal with them. Certainly 
I find this true in my own credit 
work for a wholesale grocery or 
produce house. The work in my line 
is hard and the human element prob- 
lems difficult because retail grocers 
and produce dealers comprise al- 
most all nationalities and races which 
have settled under the American 
flag. We correspond with every 


class of business men, and there is 
frequently a vast difference between 
these classes. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Because the writing of letters is a 
considerable part of the work of 
every day, credit men are prone to 
rush through it without giving much 
consideration to the opportunities 
that lie along the way by means of 
which we may create a bond of sin- 
cere friendship and high regard be- 
tween us and those to whom we are 
writing. Whether consciously or un- 
consciously a certain atmosphere 
pervades every message that we 
speed on its way, whether the mes- 
sage be to mother, to brother, friend 


or debtor. The message may be 
quite neutral, a mere acknowledg- 


ment or the simplest and briefest 


(Continued on page 44) 



















































































































































































Dividing Into Trade Groups 


Testimony from Chicago Group Chairman 


By E. G. Bric 


Mgr. Membership Dept., National Association 


OR some time past it has 
been apparent that a strong 


tendency of association: 


work is along trade group 
lines. This was forcibly shown at 
the Indianapolis Convention by the 
great interest exhibited in the trade 
group meetings: one-half of the ac- 
tivities of that convention were car- 
ried on in these groups. 

This tendency no doubt indicates 
the, future activities, of the larger 
associations particularly. The grow- 
ing importance in the weekly or 
monthly meetings of the trade 
groups is continually being shown 
and the work they are doing is some- 
times startlingly effective. 

It is now apparent that every 
member of these associations, es- 
pecially the larger ones, will be al- 
lotted to some group, which meets 
regularly, exchanging information, 
discussing the problems pertinent to 
their own industry. This will un- 
doubtedly lead to a considerable 
growth in membership, as each 
group will be enthusiastic in increas- 


ing its own effectiveness through 
growth of its own membership. 

The Chicago Association has been 
in the forefront of progress in this 


development. Herewith are letters 
from chairmen of trade divisions 
showing the wonderful results they 
have obtained. 


CLOTHING 


By Group Chairman W. H. McLaughlin 
Mayer Bros., Chicago 

At different times every one of us at- 
tends meetings of our credit associa- 
tion, enjoy the dinners, speakers, etc. 
and meet many business acquaintances, 
but, on the ride home, right in the back 
of one’s head the thought presents it- 
self: I wonder who among that crowd 
is selling John Jones of Jonesville;— 
that fellow lately is very slow, won’t 
even answer letters. 

This is but one of the conditions that 
confront credit men, no matter what 
industry they are affiliated with, and 
was but one of the reasons a number 
of years ago of our meeting at lunch 
once a week and exchanging informa- 
tion on accounts that we were mutually 
interested in. An enormous lot of con- 
structive work was done. These meet- 
ings showed us what could be accom- 
plished. 

During the War credit managers ad- 
vanced somewhat, taking over as a rule 
the duties of the shipping clerk. We 
did not meet regularly during this per- 
iod. The readjustment period woke us 
up very quickly. 
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A regular organization was formed 
with a chairman, vice-chairman and 
secretary. Meetings were held at our 
association headquarters the ~ second 
and fourth Tuesday of every month, 
starting promptly at 6:30 P. M. 

A COMPLETE SHOWDOWN. 

In our short by-laws itis agreed, that 
every member must furnish a list of 
new accounts and the anieunt-of the 
order, and a list of accounts oWing $100 
or more, that are over 30 days past due. 
These lists are first delivered to the 
secretary, who afterwards passes them 
out to members. As they go around 
every one puts his number on the top 
of the sheet and also opposite any ac- 
count he may be interested in. On an 
account one may wish to inquire about 
an open discussion is held, then and 
there, by those interested in it. This 
part of our meeting has been the means 
of reforming and straightening up a lot 
of merchants who were in bad shape 
and who have had the benefit of ad- 
vice and counsel which enabled them 
to avoid insolvency and continue as a 
substantial outlet for distribution, 
which might otherwise have been des- 
troyed. Further, we found that a lot 
of overbuying, bankruptcies and com- 
positions, were nothing more than 
“frame-ups”. It would surprise any 
credit manager to look over our records 
and see the number of cases that went 
through bankruptcy or insolvency, but 
members of our division were not in- 
terested. Why? Because whenever one 
of us learned of an affair of this kind, 
others were warned. 

At the beginning of the year we did 
not differ from other credit men. We 
wanted to see up to date property 
statements. As the result of co-opera- 
tion, over 400 statements were obtained, 
any one of which our members could 
put their fingers on. 

Furthermore, take the matters of ex- 
tensions, compositions and bankrupt- 
cies: Our members do not sit idly by 
and let these affairs take their course, 
they work together and thoroughly in- 
vestigate. Filing a claim direct, or ac- 
cepting anything that is offered, we be- 
lieve, is a mighty poor way to handle 
an account that, (when you O. K.’d it 
for shipment,) your records showed 
was worthy of credit to the extent of 
your order. 

From a small beginning we now have 
an active membership of thirty-five 
members and are growing all the time. 
Several of our members were at first 
very reluctant to furnish a list of past 
dues. This in itself is like a bad tooth, 
one hates to have it looked after. Yet 
thinking that you know all about those 
past dues is the wrong way to look at 
it. We all had this knocked out of our 
heads after one or two meetings. 

Dividing an association up into trade 
groups and operating along such lines 
may appear to be drastic. But right 
now and forever more credit men have 
to be up and doing; for we are quite a 
long way from being out of the woods. 


of Credit Men 


Surely we want no more guessing ip 
the credit department. 

Needless to say our members belong 
to our Credit Interchange Bureau and 
co-operate with it to the fullest extent. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


By Group Chairman Ernest H. Burgess 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 
Chicago 
My first contact with our Division was 
more than a year ago. The accom. 
plishment of my first meeting was a 
revelation to me. Based upon by ex. 
perience, the following are a few ad- 
vantages and benefits of belonging to 

the group: 

, (1) It affords opportunity of becom. 
ing acquainted with the credit execy. 
tives of your competitors and other 
lines of business that are allied with 
your industry. This acquaintanceship 
is a great aid when called upon to 
make a quick decision of credit on a 
new account, etc. 

(2) Problems particularly affecting 
our line of business, as (for example, a 
recent attempt to change the [Illinois 
Mechanic’s Lien law,) enables our Di- 
vision to co-operate. This matter is of 
vital importance to all material men 
supplying products to new buildings 
etc., whatever the material, such mat- 
ters are brought to the attention of the 
active members of our Division at our 
monthly meetings, and also to the in- 
active members by correspondence. 
Thus co-operation, and frequently quick 
action, are secured. 

(3) The interchange of credit infor- 
mation has proved a great benefit to a 
large number of our members. 

(4) An active member must be kept 
active. His interest in association work 
must never lag. Once a member be 
comes active in these group meetings, 
his membership is permanent; a can- 
cellation is out of the question. Such 
a member is also of great assistance to 
the association, because he will invite 
members engaged either in the same 
or allied business to attend these meet- 
ings. He will also use the work of the 
divisional trade meetings as an argu- 
ment for new membership. 


(5) Although the association in gen- 
eral is doing a wonderful work, it is at 
these Divisional Trade meetings that 
each member in attendance secures di- 
rect and lasting benefits. If a member 
absents himself from a monthly meet- 
ing, it is a loss not only to the mem- 
ber, but primarily to the concern he 
represents. They are the greatest los- 
ers because they have lost the benefits 
. the interchange of credit informa- 
tion. 


WOMEN’S WEAR 


By Group Chairman J. E. Ehrlich 
Although the Women’s Wear group di- 
vision is one of the newest of the lot 
and has been operating a short space 
of time, I ¢an conscientiously say that 
it has proved itself to be about as per- 
fect a medium for the interchange of 
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credit information as has ever come 
under my observation; and I have every 
reason to believe that the ultimate re- 
sults and accomplishments will be more 
than satisfactory to every individual 
ber. 

Ps have worked under a handicap 
during the summer months because of 
the absence of a large number of mem- 
pers, but I look forward to a far better 
result during the Fall and Winter 
months and there is no question in my 
mind whatsoever that with the added 
gest and interest manifested by every 
member after each meeting, ours will 
prove to be one of the most successful 
divisions in the association. 


FURNITURE AND HARDWARE 

By Group Chairman F. J. Wright 

Heywood-Wakefield Co., Chicago 
Our division has responded nobly in at- 
tendance, even on the hot summer 
months; and we have discussed from 
40 to 60 accounts at each meeting. In 
addition to the actual exchange of led- 
ger experience, we have helped each 
other in studying the peculiarities and 
characteristics of our customers so that 
we are getting under their skin when 
we address them. 

Our secretary commented one even- 
ing on the subject of attendance at 
women’s clubs being nearly 100 per 
cent., all members appearing for self 
protection. We have never resorted to 
talking about absent members as a 
means of increasing our attendance, be- 
cause we have been all trying to do a 
man’s size job in helping each other. 

We have all benefited by our meet- 
ings each month and enjoy the good 
fellowship expressed and implied. 


Award of Junior N. I. C. 


Certificate 


N J. BUSBY, Jr., 70 Lynde Ave., 
* Melrose, Mass., has received 
the Junior Certificate for the com- 
pletion of the correspondence course 
in Credits and Collections taken 
through the National Institute of 
Credit of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 


A Stone Age Relic 
THE bulletin of the Memphis as- 

sociation mentions the fact that 
when an Adjustment Bureau recom- 
mends a compromise settlement or 
an extension, it does so only after a 
thorough investigation by an em- 
ploye of the Bureau which gives 
ample justification for the proposi- 
tion submitted. 

“It is hard for us to understand,” 
Says the bulletin,” when a creditor in- 
sists that he will not share in the com- 
Promise or the extension and by that 
refusal works a tremendous hardship 
on other creditors. And yet just re- 
cently we had such a situation that may 
make it necessary for us to place the 
estate in the bankrupt court, where, in 
our opinion, the creditors will receive 
& very much less satisfactory settle- 
ment of their accounts than they would 
if the situation were handled through 
the Adjustment Bureau. 

“Such a creditor is a relic of the 
stone age and not entitled to the free 
and full confidence and co-operation 


in other matters with other credit 
srantors.” 
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The Fount of 
Perpetual Ink 


Poor old Ponce de 
Leon, who failed to 
find the Fount of 
Perpetual Youth, is 
no more to be pitied 
than a modern 
wielder of the pen 
who has not yet dis- 
covered the 


INK STAND 


It saves time, trouble, temper 
and 75% in ink bills. It is air- 
tight, dustproof—yet flows with 
fresh ink at the light touch of a 
pen. 
Your own stationer will heart- 
ily recommend it as the best on 
the market. Send us his name 
and address (on the margin of 
this page) and we will send you 
an order on him for a 


Ten Days Free Trial 
A “Sengbusch” won’t cost you 
a cent if you don’t think it’s 
worth the price. 

Made Only By 7 
Sengbusch Self-Closing 
Inkstand Co. 

403 Stroh Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(1873) 


Subjects for Discussion 


A PAMPHLET containing fifty- 

five subjects for discussion 
and debate at meetings of N. I. C. 
chapters and of local associations of 
credit men has been prepared by Dr. 
John Whyte, director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit. 

It is entitled, “Exchange Your 
Ideas on Vital Subjects,” and is to 
be had from the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, 
te F 


Pitfalls In Selling 
(Conginued from page 13) 
DELINQUENT INSTALLMENT 
ACCOUNTS 
The foregoing embraces questions 


mostly of a legal nature. There are, 
to be sure, credit and collection prob- 
lems to be faced requiring the most 
tactful and judicious handling on the 
part of the credit department. Where 
the payments are secured, credit can 
frequently be checked out almost in- 
discriminately without any apparent- 
ly serious loss. At the same time, 
such a practice, particularly if it is 
coupled with a fallacious collection 
policy, will soon result in a tremen- 


dous amount of past due money 
hopelessly tied up as arrears on the 
books. Where an installment account 
falls into arrears there is not oniy 
the necessity of collecting the delin- 
quency and bringing the account up 
to date but the current installments 
must be obtained. Very often a mis- 
directed or over-applied pressure ex- 
erted to obtain payment of a delin- 
quency will be successful in its pri- 
mary object, yet in the meantime the 
debtor is being so drained tinat cur- 
rent installments suffer. 

There are a great many other 
questions. The writer has confined 
himself mainly to what might be 
called the legal aspect of the situa- 
tion, not with the intention of stating 
the law, but for the sake of pointing 
out a few of the salient points 
learned from practical encounters 
with such problems. 


Formulating Foreign Trade 
Policies 
(Continued from 19) 
when it had secured favorable in- 
formation. It declared that in all its 
years of export business it had never 
lost a dollar through a bad debt. An- 
other factory, in Chicago, exiended 
varying terms up to ninety days de- 
pending upon the financial standing 
of the customer. This manutactur- 
er used the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men and had 
found it eminently satisfactory. Ou 
the other hand a large accessury 
manufacturer in the Far West soid 
only on a ca-h basis and had there- 
tore had no occasion to secure credit 
information. However, this Far 
West concern added that although 
in the domestic market large sales 
were enjoyed, export business was in 
limited quantity! A manufacturer 
near New York, selling spare parts, 
also sold on F. O. B. basis only, 
which, of course, cannot be consider- 
ed export terms. One of the world’s 
largest manufacturers of lamps re- 
plied that he sold on a term draft 
basis charging interest for the time 
the draft was outstanding. A New 
York State manufacturer gave terms 
up to ninety days if credit were good 
and secured information from R. G. 
Dun & Co. and Bradstreet’s. A 
house in Central New York also ex- 
tended terms up to ninety days, de- 
pending on the kind of business, on 
what country the shipment was go- 
ing to and on other factors which de- 
termined in a large measure the 
methods of payment to be expected. 
The export manager wrote: “There 
should be no hesitancy in doing this 
if you are familiar with the custom- 
er and are sure of his responsibility.” 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


He secured all credit information 
through R. G, Dun & Co., or the bank 
familiar with the particular country 
in which the business arises. 
OPERATING IN THE DARK 

Most of the other houses replying 
were as much in the dark regarding 
export procedure as our company 
was. The Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men has a great 
work to perform in educating such 
houses to appreciate and understand 
the possibilities of export business 
on a credit basis undertaken with no 
more risk than is to be found in a do- 
mestic account. If some manufactur- 
ers can extend thirty, sixty or even 
ninety days credit to certain over- 
seas customers who have met their 
obligations promptly, there is no rea- 
son why others in the same line can 
not do the same thing. The same 
factors which are importan: 1n judg- 
ing a domestic credit risk apply to 
overseas accounts. The same three 
C’s should be considered. The Char- 
acter, Capital and Capability of a 
merchant in Cairo, Egypt, should de- 
termine whether or not he is entitled 
to credit just as these elements fix 
the credit of a merchant in Cairo, 
Illinois. The main difficulty up to the 
present time has been the securing of 
the information on which to pass 
credits. Many manufacturers do not 
care to go to the trouble of writing 
overseas and even when they do, the 
replies are not what they should be. 

An interchange of experiences 
among American manufacturers 
based on their own ledger experi 
ences will enable credit judgment to 
be passed upon Jose Martinez of 
Buenos Aires, just as easily as upon 
John Smith of New York. If fac- 
tories A, B, and C have extended 
thirty days credit to the man in 
Buenos Aairs, and he has always met 
his obligations promptly, there is no 
reason why factory D should hesitate 
in doing likewise. If, on the other 
hand, the factories A and C have 
had a difficulty with the applicant for 
credit accommodations, it is just as 
logical to turn down the credit. It 
is upon that sound theory that the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men has been established. 


With business in the United States 
becoming more competitive than 
ever, it is the duty of the credit man 
to assist the sales department in 
making the 20 per cent. export mar- 
ket available. A sane credit policy 
should be laid down for export busi- 
ness. Then, if the product is right, 
if it has a legitimate export market, 
and if the foreign sales plan is right, 
some fine business can be expected. 
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World Conditions 


(Continued from page 14) 
building regardless, building whether 
upon rock or clay or sand, building 
cautiously, safely, building over weak 
spots, but not without proper regard 
to them—but always building, which 
will make this badly mussed up old 
world of ours look as it should once 
more. He, the credit man, is a good 
sport, but not a reckless one. He 
knows how to take a chance, but he 
knows also how to measure a danger. 
He has the courage to say “No,” 
when a case seems hopeless, but he 
also possesses the nerve to say “Yes,” 
when any substantial ray of hope 
shows, even in a situation which is 
not in the least to his liking. He 
takes things as they are, not as he 
would like them to be, and is trained 
to make the most and the best of 
things as they are, and in his judg- 
ment accept the fullest measure of 
responsibility. 

It is most unfortunate that it does 
not seem possible to get a little of this 
broad credit-man spirit into the 
world of politics, which apparently 
is making such slow progress toward 
the solution of the Big Problem. The 
good old before-the-war art of tak- 
ing a chance occasionally, seems to 
have passed out of existence. Every- 
body is playing safe, or trying to play 
safe, which is quite another thing. 
This suggests no unusual quality of 
merit. It is easy to play safe if we 
are willing to accept the limitations 
which go with the fact of absolute 
safety. But this means stagnation 
and decay and death. It is easy to 
build walls against invasion, but it. is 
easy also to build these walls so high 
as to keep out the air and sunlight 
necessary to sustain life and health 
within. England and France and 
Italy and Turkey and Greece and 
Germany, and the rest of them all are 
playing safe, or deluding themselves 
with the belief that what they are do- 
ing tends towards greater safety and 
better things for their own nation 
and national interests. But the world 
sees in it all nothing but danger; 
how grave a danger, no one can say 
at this time, but grave enough, at 
least, to turn our thoughts from time 
to time away from the constructive 
possibilities on ahead, back towards 
the terrible lessons of a world war 
which need not have been necessary 
had the nations of Europe over a 
period of scarcely less than a hun- 
dred years, built their national walls 
a little lower and let into their na- 
tional and particularly their political 
life, a little more of the clear sun 
light and pure air which are found 
only in a situation in which the prin- 
tiple of “T.ive and let live” has taken 
oa definite meaning. 





Speedy, Accurate Credit Control 


ACTS, not guesswork, are essential here. Dependable data is 
imperative. “Taking a chance” by relying on memory may mean 
the loss of many thousands of dollars annually. Credit ratings 
must be instantly available to permit authorization quickly and accu- 
rately. Sales are facilitated, service quickened and aisles kept clear. 


There are twelve 
distinct types of 
Rand Credit Equip- 
ment to meet the 
various require- 
ments of every 
credit problem, no 
matter how simple 
or complex the 
needs. The one 
shown here is the 
Rand Traco Cab- 
inet. 
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Visible Credit Records 


are giving this service to thousands of Credit Departments. For 
several years Rand Equipment has enabled Halle Bros., Cleveland, 
to accurately pass upon credit ratings of thousands of customers daily, 
speed sales, quicken service and keep aisles clear. 


Picturized Credit Ratings 


Credit limits are automatically 
indicated with colored signals. 
The flash of a color enables 
the operator to give accurate 
decisions far quicker than by 
any other method. A _ PIC- 
TURE of each customer's 


credit rating is plainly shown. 

That’s why Rand Systems are 
both simple and efficient. Non- 
essentials are eliminated. The 
basic facts are made instantly 
available in a practical, ef- 
fective manner. 


Let Rand Solve Your 


that of Halle Bros. 
difference, yet Rand 
fully solving many 
peculiar way. 


Credit Problems 


Your credit problems may be considerably different from 


Most problems have some individual 
Visible Control Systems are success- 
similar problems, each in its own 


No matter what the character of your records, give us an 
opportunity to prove what Rand Equipment can do for 
You. Simply send a sample cf your present records, or 
describe them, and put the question squarely up to us. 
There’s no obligation in doing so. 


Rand Company, Inc. 


909 Rand Blidg., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Originators and World's 
Largest Manufacturers of 


Visible Index Equipment. 


Visible, Control 


Business Records 

















































































































































































































































































































“The one indispensable 
Tool” 

HE one indispensable tool 

for the credit department 
is, as every member of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men knows, ‘‘The Credit Man’s 
Diary and The Manual of 
Commercial Laws.” It is be- 
ing overhauled and will be 
ready for distribution before 
the first of the year. 

Orders are already being re- 
ceived for the 1923 edition. 
Have you sent in your order? 

National Association of 


Credit Men 
41 Park Row, N. Y. 


It is difficult at the present time to 
say anything cheerful about the pos- 
sibilities of the foreign trade of our 
nation. Our customers abroad are 
not buying, for reasons which are 
perfectly good, and which are un- 
derstood thoroughly by every credit 
man. They may be expected to con- 
tinue in this position until time and 
effort—and trial and suffering, too, 
perhaps—have brought to the nations 
of Europe realization of certain fun- 
damental facts which at present they 
seem unable to realize. For a time, 
it seemed that we in the United 
States, with our more fortunate sit- 
uation, would be able to force the 
development of conditions which 
would bring our formerly good for- 
eign customers back into the field of 
active buying again. Plans galore 
were suggested for the financing of 
our export trade. It took us some 
time to grasp the soundness of the 
theory that it is always well worth 
while to make it possible for an em- 
barrassed good customer to buy 
without crippling himself permanent- 
ly. But we did get the idea after a 
while. Then came’ these plans, some 
of them excellent as plans, none of 
them without substantial merit. But 
they wouldn’t work—not yet. Each 
of them contemplated a situation 
which did not exist. Each presup- 
posed a willingness upon the part of 
the American public to save and 
from their savings to invest in the 
securities of customer countries 
abroad. In this expectation these 
plans were wrong, and it is due to 
this fact more than to any other that 
most of them now find themselves 
in some sympathetic waste basket. 

It is therefore safe to say that 
credit men are not interested just 
now in any immediate credit prob- 
lem connected with the sale of 
United States goods abroad. But 
in the conditions underlying our 
trade with foreign countries, credit 
men are deeply interested; and it is 
fortunate, indeed, for the business of 


this country that the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men with its local 
credit organizations throughout the 
country, so fully realize the import- 
ance of these underlying conditions 
and the importance of a_ careful 
study of them by men engaged in 
credit practice. 
WHAT IS WRONG? 

And what is wrong with it all, 
from the credit man’s point of view? 
What is there in the countries of 
Europe which makes impossible or 
undesirable the active extension of 
credit to customers who, in the past, 
before this war disturbance, had 
shown conclusively to the world that 
they were entitled to the fullest mea- 
sure of credit consideration? Is it 
a case in which “every prospect 
pleases and only man is vile?” I 
think not. The people of Europe— 
the very people to whom we deny the 
credit they need—are just as good, 
just as honest, just as industrious as 
they were in the best of the old days 
when trade with them brought to us 
so much of pleasure and profit. The 
surface of the country presents every 
appearance of prosperity and pro- 
mise; the values are there in the 
same old places. The rivers flow in 
the same courses and their waters are 
emptied into the same seas; the 
mountain ranges stand where they 
stood, and their effects upon climate 
and vegetation and rainfall, and life 
generally, is as it was. Wheat will 
grow where it grew, and cattle graze 
on the old fields, and manufacturing 
populations will continue to create 
value, and the trader will trade. And 
the whole machinery of business life 
goes on apparently just as it went on 
before. 

But still, the situation, the busi- 
ness situation is different. The heart 
of it has changed. We are obliged 
to believe that no great process of 
destruction like this World War 
could come and go without leaving 
behind it some great measure of 
good for men—all men, even for 
those who suffered most severely 
from its destruction. This we be- 
lieve almost as a matter of religious 
faith. But however difficult it might 
be to prove this cheerful theory, 
there should be no difficulty in rea- 
lizing that the War brought into the 
world other things not for the good 
of men, which will remain in some 
measure long after the last visible 
evidence of war’s destruction has 
gone. The great harm was done to 
men’s minds, and mure importantly, 
perhaps, to national minds. We hear 
much talk nowadays of the import- 
ance of co-operation, of the desir- 
ability of nations getting together in 
the interest of the common cause. 
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And still, it would be difficult to im- 
agine a time in all history when na- 
tions in their active operations ex- 
pressed less charity and friendliness 
and toleration and forbearance than 
now, 
GETTING ALONG TOGETHER 

The difficulty is that we have 
talked perhaps too much about “get- 
ting together” and not enough about 
“getting along together.” We attach 
too much importance to the theory 
of co-operation and too little to the 
spirit of co-operation. If we thought 
at all about getting along together, 
we were disposed to allow the other 
fellow to do the getting along. We 
are all agreed as to the desirability 
of men co-operating, but how many 
of us are willing to pay the price, to 
make the concessions, to develop the 
spirit without which no getting to- 
gether either of men or nations of 
men can be worth while? It would 
be difficult to imagine a normal hu- 
man being who would not be inspired 
by a desire both to get together and 
to get along with other men, with all 
men. And the same is true of na- 
tions of men. But we need not draw 
upon our imagination in these times 
to realize that men and nations are 
not willing, are not ready to make 
these concessions which will form 
the basis upon which a proper get- 
ting together and proper and effec- 
tive co-operation may be built. 

Another way of looking at it is to 
say that the easy thing, the comfort- 
able thing is not to be found in get- 
ting together among nations, but 
rather in a national staying apart. 
That is the way it was before the 
War. Nations came together once in 
a while, but in no serious spirit. It 
was a sort of social matter, a party 
affair. If any of the callers was out 
of sympathy with wnat was going 
on at the party, or if a particular 
guest became sleepy and yawned out 
loud, it was always possible for him 
to leave without breaking up the 
party. Some of the nations present 
might feel a bit miffed and discuss it 
in a not overly charitable way. But 
that too was in the realm of things 
social and not intended to do any 
real harm to the offending member. 
It was delightful and easy and so 
simple. that everybody was more of 
less “friends” with everybody else. 

But no more. That was all 
changed by the War. The nations 
now are together, seriously together. 
The can “get along” together or not, 
just as they choose. If they are un- 
able to make the mutual concessions 
demanded by worthwhileness, there 
will be trouble, continual trouble, 
just as there is trouble in certain 
sections of the Near East at the pres- 
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ent time. It will not be difficult to 
speculate as to the possibilities of 
American trade in that particular 
part of the world, and our friends in 
the credit business will find them- 
selves devoting most of their atten- 
tion to domestic problems. If, on the 
other hand, these nations can meet 
upon some mutually agreeable basis, 
if they can come to realize that 
“scoops” are out of style nowadays, 
and that ‘“‘national force’ has lost 
much of the driving power it seemed 
able to exert in the old days—in 
other words, if they can come to re- 
alize that progress between nations, 
as between individuals whose inter- 
ests differ, must find its principal 
hope in the theory of compromise; 
if there can be injected into the 
European political situation even a 
little of the spirit which must actu- 
ate any plain, every day credit man 
who does his work according to his 
best judgment and the rules of the 
game, then we may hope for a real 
European “getting together.” Until 
then, the situation as regards foreign 
trade will be found slow and unin- 
teresting and unprofitable. 

It is interesting to note the d‘ffer- 
ence between the “get together” 
spirit which characterized the War, 
and the “get together” spirit of the 
present day. Then the nations leaned 
against each other—now they push. 
It's different, you know. Some of 
them are even so rude as to do a bit 
of shoving at one point or another. 
But they are together, and they must 
remain together until affairs are 
cleared up sufficiently to enable them 
to stay apart again. In this particu- 
lar, we in the United States are for- 
tunate. We have not been thrown 
into the realm of confusion so defi- 
nitely as have the nations of Europe. 
We have interests in Europe and 
everywhere else, naturally—material 
interests, and of course, sentimental 
interests, both of which will be fully 
looked after as opportunities present. 
But the principal difference is that 
while the nations of Europe seem to 
have been thrown together political- 
ly, or at least in such a way as to de- 
velop serious political problems, in 
the solution of which they seem mu- 
tually and directly interested, we 
have been able to keep clear of po- 
litical participation in that situation. 


LESS POLITICS AND MORE BUSINESS 


Thus far we have refused to enter 
the European political arena. This 
ls not because we lack courage, not 
because we do not recognize the fact 
of our responsibility as a creditor na- 
tion in the world, not because we are 
unwilling to exercise liberality in the 
treatment of our friends on the other 


31,600 Credit Men 
Own the Credit Monthly 


They read their professional maga- 
zine, and answer the advertisements 


printed in it. 


The result is that advertising in the 
CREDIT- MONTHLY pays, as is indi- 
cated by the following letter: 


From a National Advertiser of Office Equipment 


“Our advertisement in the Credit Monthly enabled us to 


bring our 


interestingly _to the attention of 


these very important officials in a national way, something 
that we could not have accomplished by any other means. 


“I congratulate you on the very live and efficient make-up 
of the Monthly. Such articles as those being written by 
Mr. H. P. Reader of the Interwoven Stocking Co., should 
certainly be very interesting and helpful to the up-to-date 
credit man, and not only to him, but to business men 


generally. 


Mr. Credit Manager: Show the above to your Adver- 
tising Manager and tell him you are a close reader of 


the Credit Monthly. 


side, but because we realize and rea- 
lize fully that there is no quality of 
participation in the European situa- 
tion of which we are capable, which 
will bear anything like proper fruits, 
until there has been developed among 
these nations a spirit of co-operation, 
a spirit of “get together.” And more 
important than this, is a spirit of 
“getting along together,” which will 
create an atmosphere in which our 
efforts might produce good, instead 
of harm. When that spirit begins to 
develop in Europe, there can be no 
doubt as to our serious responsibility 
to “get together” with these nations 
we are so anxious to assist. Until 
that spirit has been developed, or at 
least until there is brought into the 
situation, substantial evidence of a 
disposition to develop such a spirit 
our proper line of action clearly is 
to stay out, to “stay apart.” Our do- 
mestic political problems are none 
too easy for our capacity. Let us 
work upon them for a while, and give 
time a chance to clear the disturbed 
field for our efforts later on. As the 


world stands just now, and as it 
must stand until in the hearts of her 
nations a new spirit of co-operation 
and compromise has been born, our 
place in the picture will be at home, 
trading abroad when we can, helping 
whenever a chance to be effectively 
helpful presents, and always trying 
to strike a proper balance between 
the good intentions we have and the 
existing possibility of giving these 
intentions effective expression. 

If the nations would seriously en- 
deavor to get started on a schedule 
of “less politics and more business,” 
if they would think less about “‘get- 
ting together” and more about “get- 
ting along together,” if they would 
develop a willingness to pay the price 
for the good things to which we al} 
look forward, the problem of foreign 
credit extension would clear up in a 
manner beyond the dreams of the 
most optimistic, and the speed with 
which business and finance and 
credit, and even politics, would 
straighten out would surprise and de- 
light us all. 
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Savoir Faire in Correspondence 
(Continued from page 37.) 
word, yet somewhere between the 
lines may be concealed a sentiment 
that cannot be misconstrued; or 
further still, either intentionally or 
unintentionally, our letters may be so 
worded as to set up between the 
writer and reader a restraint impos- 
sible to overcome, try as hard as we 
may to overcome it. My own experi- 

ence is sufficient to confirm this. 


It happens in my line of work 
that all complaints and deductions, 
all those troubles that are a part of 
every business organization, are 
handled in the credit department and 
come under its supervision. The 
handling of these matters is a deli- 
cate task. A customer may, for in- 
stance, flare up more quickly over a 
fifty cent deduction, just or unjust, 
than over fifty stiff, dunning letters. 
A few months ago we lost a good 
customer,—a mail order customer 
too,—by a simple slip of expression 
in the wording of a letter. 

In our personal relationships, as 
man to man, we exercise much care 
and discretion in the choice of 
words to express our sentiments and 
to make known our purposes. We ex- 
ercise this care for the reason, first 
that we have a due regard for the 
other fellow’s rights, and second, we 
recognize that the opinions, likes and 
dislikes of our fellow-men are based 
directly upon our conduct as it is re- 
flected in our treatment of them. In- 
as much as letter-writing is but a 
long distance conversation at best, 
why should it be thought pardon- 
able to waive the rules we recognize 
in personal intercourse, and indulge 
in careless, inconsiderate language in 
our correspondence? 

THE OTHER FELLOW’S PROBLEMS 

Sometimes, unfortunately, we lose 
sight of the fact that the merchant 
to whom we address ourselves has 
his problems just as we have ours; 
that he is susceptible to the same 
conditions that govern us. It is true 
he owes the house, and the house 
wishes him to discharge the obliga- 
tion. It becomes necessary to im- 
part this information to the debtor. 
He does not accede to our request. 
We write him again without getting 
the desired result. We become im- 
patient, not particularly because he 
has not paid, but because our cour- 
teous letters have gone into the 
wastebasket apparently unnoticed. 
Our next letter is less cordial; and 
finally, having attempted to impart a 
distinctly frigid atmosphere, we have 
succeeded in placing the debtor in a 
mental attitude that is positively un- 
reasonable. 

Of course, it is possible that your 


letters, if written in a vein of cour- 
teous and sincere consideration, yet 
embodying the frank statement that 
the debtor must discharge his obliga- 
tion, would not have had better re- 
sult and attained the supreme object 
of getting the cash. The letter of 
courtesy, however, gives the custom- 
er a clear impression of your per- 
sonal desire not to humiliate or em- 
barrass him; you have held him in 
a frame of mind that will compel 
him to look upon you as a grantor of 
credit who, though firm in your po- 
sition, has not found it necessary, 
because of a failure to pay, to resort 
to unfriendly, discourteous, sharp 
letters to force collection of money 
justly due. . 


Most of us subconsciously draw 
mental pictures of our customers af- 
ter we have dealt with them awhile. 
Without ever having seen them, we 
form quite definite ideas of their 
character and capacity. In writing 
them, therefore, we should be able 
to make our letters carry as nearly 
as possible the impressions they 
would get in conversation injecting 
that personal touch that appeals to 
all of us. We should place ourselves 
in the debtor’s shoes. 


AN UNFORGETABLE REPLY 


I shall never forget a reply to a 
letter I wrote some years ago when 
I was helping my father in a coun- 
try store. I was a lad in my teens. 
We shipped quantities of country 
produce to the city and almost in- 
variably were disappointed in re- 
turns as to weights, prices, etc. In 
this instance we iried a new account. 
In addition to disappointing returns, 
there came back an error in the ex- 
tension of the account sales. My 
letter to the commission merchant 
was rather sarcastic for a boy of 
my age, but his reply was most 
courteous. It called my attention to 
the fact that none of us are infalli- 
ble, that in the hurry of business all 
will make mistakes. This letter stung 
to the quick. His superiority and 
command of the situation due to his 
courtesy in face of my provoking 
letter will not be forgotten. 


Sarcasm is a dangerous tool to 
employ in correspondence, and it is 
well for all of us to bear in mind 
Shakespeare’s word, “Sarcasm is a 
two edged sword, which oft recoils 
to wound the hand that wields it.” 

It may seem preferable at times 
to inject a sting into a letter. How- 
ever, should the recipient of the let- 
ter be subjected to that painful pro- 
cedure, by all means and above all 
other things, do not fail gently but 
surely to draw the “sting” before 
you say “Yours very truly”. Unless 
the sting is drawn and the pain al- 
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leviated, “Yours very truly” becomes 
mere hypocrisy which cannot hide 
an evident intention to hurt. 


Adidecees Wanted 


BELMONT, formerly located at 2487 Broad. 
way, New York City. 

BERNSTEIN, SIMON, formerly conducted a 
shoe store at Bridgewater, Maine, and left 
there for Montreal, Canada. 


BRASCO, SAM, formerly of 711 Taylor Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


aT S. M., formerly located at Camden, 
N. J. 


CARTER, A., formerly of 1728 Lake Street, 
Chicago, Ill 

CARTWELL, R. W., formerly conducted shoe 
store under style of R. W. Cartwell Boot 
Shop, at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


CLARK, GEO. ANTON, formerly located at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

COFF, WM. C., formerly of New York City, 
Reported to be in Philadelphia. 


COLLIER, I., 4521 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


DARLING, E. W., contractor, previously lived 
in Chicago. Now said to be in an Atlantic 
Coast Line State. 


EBER, HUGO, formerly located at Young 
America, Minn. 

ESKAY RADIO CO., 1707 West 8th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FLORENCE OPTICAL CO., Scranton, Pa. 


FROZEN WONDER, ice cream manufacturers, 
Ph. Goldstein, Treasurer, formerly located at 
112 West 116th Street, New York City. 


FRUIDT & COMPANY, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
Reported to have moved to Oakland, Cal. 


GREENBURG, AL., last known address May- 
wood, Il. 

GREENE & CO., formerly located at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


HALES, G. W., formerly of Philadelphia, Pa. 
HENING, L., formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JUDAH, FRANK M., formerly of Bedford, 
Indiana, later of Cleveland, Ohio. 


KENNEDY, V. C., formerly located at El 
Paso, Texas. i 

LEVY, . formerly of New York City. 

LOWE, BEN, formerly doing business as the 
Ideal Paint & Glass Company, at Kansas 
City, Mo. Reported to have gone to Col- 


orado. : 
MAREA, ALEX, formerly of 2135 Harrison 
Street, ae, Ill. 2 
MAX BROTHERS, previously in the hardware 
business at 1364 ichigan Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich., later moving to 1360 Gratiot Avenue, 
Detroit. . 
MILLS, P. C., formerly located at Danville, Va. 
OLSON, RUBEN N., formerly of Minneapolis, 


Minn. o ia 
PARRAMORE, J. E. formerly of Hooker, 
Okl 


a. 
PEARLMAN, S. R., formerly of Washing- 
ton, D. C. i 
PELLETT, W. J., formerly of Webb City, Mo. 
PIONEER ELECTRIC CO., A. Lichetstein 
and J. Sharin, Proprietors, 170 Broadway, 
New York City. 

ae a W. C., formerly of Rocky Mount, 
N 


REAMS, R. M., formerly of Ashland, Ohio. 

RENARD TRADING COMPANY, 120 Liberty 
Street, New York Clty. 

RINGLER, E. E., formerly located at Havre de 
Grace, Maryland. 7 7 
ROSENZWEIC, M., merchant tailor, formerly 
doing business at 856 Cauldwell Avenue, 

New York City. ; 

SAMUELSON, J., formerly of 1449 S. Lawn: 
dale Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

SLAWSON, EARLE B., last known address 
Toledo, Ohio. 

SPANO, SAM, formerly of 1425 Elborn Street, 
Chicago, . ; ‘ 

SPRING, A. J., formerly in roofing business im 
San Jose, California. Last heard of in Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake City. 

STINE, M., formerly of 1325 Huron Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

STORE, M., formerly of 1325 Huron Street, 
Chicago, Ill . 

SWEAT, W. J., recently of Beach, Georgia. 

TORTORICI, CHARLES, merchant tailor, for- 
merly doing business at 465 Third Avenue, 
New York City. 

WILLIAMS, J. W., 
nah, Georgia. 
WILI.5AMS, N., formerly of 5957 State Street, 

Chicago, Ill. 

YESNER, JEROME, previously conducted 4 
shoe store at Sangerville, Maine. Believed 
now to be in Boston, Mass. 

ZAZULEY, MARTIN, also trades under name 
of Martin Zala, formerly located in New 
York City. ; : 

ZIMMERMAN, J. S.,_ previously operating 
Ottawa, Kansas. Recently operated at To- 

peka, Kansas, under name of Zimmerman See 
Company. 


formerly located at Savan- 
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® 2 MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. 
Pres., F. HH. Becker, Illinois Steel Corp. ; 

1rec ory @) 1cers Sec., Geo. C. Power, St. Paul Electric Co. 
MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A. C 

: Pres., W. H. Potts, Commerce Trust 


Affiliated Branches National Association «ssiixi's! disci Ew 


Pres., E. ' Me orne, American Natl. 


of Credit Men Bask; Sec., W. E. Smith, Hammond Pack- 


MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. 


ee 7 Pres., Arthur Sherwood, Morton Salt Co.; 
Note: A. C. M. means Association of Credi: Men. Sec., 'G. F. pene, 510 noe St. 
il 


MONTANA, iiiee— lings A. M. Pres.. 






ALABAMA, Birraingham—Birmingham A. C. INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. M. H. E.  Reckard, Lindsay- Bilings Co. 5 
M. Pres., T. M. Nesbit, Moore & Hand- Pres., Stanley G. Butler ayne Knittin Sec., Raymond Hough, Box 411; G. M. 
ley Hdw. Co.; Sec., Jas. A. Garrett, McLes- ae Sc., Arthur Parry, 611 Sho: Hartman, Service Dept., Oliver Bidg. 
ter-Van Hoose Co.; Mgr., R. H. Eggle- MONTANA, Butte—Butte A. C. M. Pres., W. 
ston, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. INDIANA Indianapolis—Indianapolis A. C. M. P. Wilson, By, Produce Co.; Sec., 

ALABAMA, Montgomery—Montgomery A. C. Pres., John C. Rugenstein, The Indianapolis W. F.. DuFrense, Montana Hardware Co. ; 
M. Pres. I. Moog, Winter-Loeb Gro. Co. ; Rews; Sec., K. E. Smith, 509 Peoples Bank all a to eae. Sec., J. M. Evans, Jr., 114 





Sec., J. M. Holloway, 81 Vandiver Bldg. . t. 
ALABAMA Selma-—Geiue A. C. M. _ Pres., INDEANA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. M. MONTANA, Great Pele Methes Montana 



































































































H. Pattillo, Pattillo & Russell; Sec., R. Pes., J. C. Locke, Mishawaka Woolen Co., A. C. M. poe, 5G re coe 
dine Selma Hardware Co. Mishawaka, Ind.; Sec., H. A. Smith, South Trust & Savings Bank; Sec., E. R. Leonard. 
ARIZONA, Phoenix — Arizona Wholesalers’ Bend Lathe Works. 422 Ford Bldg. 

Board of Trade, Phoenix. Pres. C. INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C. MONTANA, Helena—Helena A. C. M. Pres., 
Miller, Arizona Hdw. Supply _s ; ~ a M. Pres., Chas. E. Parker, Samuel Frank ¥. V. Wilson, Helena Hardware Co.; Sec., 
Homer F. Allen, Nat. Bank of Arizona Bldg. & Sons; Sec., Anton E. Gocke, C. W. G. Shroeder, Room 9, Pittsburgh, Blk. 
ARKANSAS, Fort Pleo yomith rom P Bauermeister a MONTANA Livingston—Gallatin-Park . 
M. Pres., J. J: IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. Pres., M.  Pres., C. W. Sweet, Montana “Flour 
Saddlery — lee ee hd mane S. Koonz, John Blaul’s Sons Co.; Sec., Mills Co.; Bozeman, Mont.; Sec., F. J. 

' Tiiw, Co; Asst. Sec, Mrs. Wil Jamison, Parsons Block. Habien, Suite 22, Ist’ State Bank Bidg. 
IOWA, Ei r Rapids—Cedar Rapid Cc. NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. Pres., 

C Boling er. a) apids—Cedar Rapids A. M. H. 

ARKANSAS, _Helena—Helena A. C._ M. Pres., L. D. Burgus, John Baul’s Sons Co. ; a Gilmore, Harpham Bros. Co.; Sec., 

; _ * _ Ve Wholesale ae. Iowa” ne F. a, a ne ie... NEBRISR A ee ee nm thay Cc. M. 

. A en : ¥ ox tne C avenp . res., ee : 
CALIFORNIA, Los Aasiee-lee Angeles A. Fred L. Ray, Crescent Macaroni & Cracker oan fe C. F. Brinkman, U. S. National Bank; 
C. M. Pres, R. L. McCourt, Calnevar Co.; Sec., H. B. Betty, 401 Putnam Bldg. Mae’ 3 p Mg Manus, McCord Brady -Co. 
Shirt Co.; Sec., E. L. Ide, 312 E. 3d St. IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M. NEW TERSEY, a Re eters Trust Bid. 
CALIFORNIA, San Diego—Credit Association Pres, A. H. Edwards, Amer. Litho. & M i P ih , tea 5 Jersey A. C- 
of San Diego. ‘ Presi, J. L. Doyle, PS: Frmtiag Co. poet Don E. Nieman, 820- ew Ons te Wo ee i o onan 

: , eming » 

it ee aie Big. —e IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. Pres., NEW Washington St 
ALTFORNIA, San Francisco—San Francisco "V. Pollock, W. Edgerly & Co.; Sec., O Ibany—Albany A. C. M. Pres., 
Cc Cc. B. Ad Nat. C I Bank & 
. A. C. M. Pres., E. C. Gayman, Sperry Wim. A. Hunt, Suite 3, P rae rust Bldg. x cite a > —— - 
Flour Co.; Sec., Felix S. Jeffries, 605 TOWA, oo City Sioux i Pres., Gv °Si oe He a a 
y- Wells Fargo Bldg. Geo. Junk, Hornick, = ee Porter- wry ‘YORK, “f 1 Bata P 
COLORADO, Denver—Denver A. C. M. _Pres., field ; ‘Sec — Bohm, Sioux City Iron Chas, HL” Fitch. Peeal mS 7 f Buffalo: 
- F. Brueggemann, Bourk-Donaldson, Taylor, = ‘phe ec., Joe Garretson, 601 Trim- Sec., ane Ferrell, 1001 Mutual alo: 
Co. , Assi GJ. leieer, 4 a IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C, M._ Pres ew a , 
‘de cee eee a eC RC 
orthen » H . 4 

. cOuORADG, Puchlo—Pueblo © = - Pre. KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. dg. M. Pres, a ee Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y.; ‘ta, A. 

= Riley, Pueblo Flour Mills; Asst. Sec., F Marvin F, Whitlow, Jett & Wood W. C: eee, 520 Secsmwer. 
ze i 9 Thotcher Bid , Co.; Sec., Harry rs mith, Johnston Lari- NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester A. C. M. 
El CONNECTICUT. B _ et ees ee mer Dry. Goods Co.; Asst. Sec., M. E. Pres., A. C. Hetherlin, American Wood- 
a ae B een RR en Garrison, 901-4 First Nat. Bank Bidg. working - Co.; Sec., Eben Halley, 74 
Co, Sec.,’ D. “A. MeCarthy, Miner Read & KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington A.C. M. wew ISORK, S S A. C._M 
he i ee , Bres., A.B. Beldt, C. S. Brendt Seed Co.; > HS Toa: sir ee fea eee 

a CONNECTICUT, astionh erties A. CM. se Bin. D. Allen, 412 Fayette National + a Debes, 1 hi Siceiaes "8 eet = 

res., L. W. Young, Stan Ooms, Sew KENTUCKY" Louisville—Louisville A. C. M 300 Commercial Bldg. 

on praaa Sit od. Page, Whitlock Coil & Pres., Luther C. Reynolds, Louisville Seed — Cc pace tica A & c. -. ll om 
a CONNECTICUT, "New Haven — New Haven Co; Sec., Chas. Fitz crald, 45 U. S. Trust Robert L. Griffiths, International. Heater Co. 
M. Pres., Wallace C. Hutton, Seam- Loul Sfx ek NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte —Charlotte A. 
“ _ ‘Rubber Co.; Sec., Arthur Mahoney, s —, ey awe 4. Cc. M. L. at Hipp, Schorn & cep 

° rgent ‘oO. T S._ G. ° --s Co.; S “Ch A. Rupp, 

Va OE Ree We Hanson, E. ey a ee hy pea i te 
lis, Schafer Co.; Sec., ’R. Preston, Shealey, MARYLAND, Baljenepe——Baltimece . C. ©: A.C. M. Pres. J. W. Patterson, The Pat. 
ia tae Cnteaems waa res., “uy . Treide, Treide & Sons; terson Co.; Sec..Treas.. J. E. Murr c 
cer, FLORIDA a SR ee Sec., Ira Morningstar, 100 Hopkins PI. lina Wholesale Gro. Co. eee 

ee Larasiens, Wacnner + = MASSACHUSETTS Boston — Boston A. C. NoRTH CAROLINA, Wiln The Ea 
ng: is tan, A, eee eee Me M. Pres., Edward L. Harris, Swift, & ern Cardin A. © syimington—~ E Hall, 

Mo mae "Tampa—Tampa’ oe ies. as oe, Herbert A. — 136 Fed- Hall * Pearsall Tne, Set, Jno. R. . Murch: 

-— > omas, ampa ardware 0. 5 ison, urchison & Co.; Mgr., Harri 

tlanta—Atlanta A C. M. _ Pres., . Shepard,” 4,¢ Mig. Pres.» Westheld, NORTH CAROLINA, Winston-Salem—Wins- 
unt, Sec, ee "TE, Witkamson, "503 "Chamber “a — 5 . ofp me, 48 Con: care. of "Pletcher x ke Fe Yee 
‘ommerce g. t. ° — rutchfie oom 110, Masonic Tmple. 

: GEORGIA, Augusta—Augusta A. C. M._ Pres. MasSAcnUgert on orcester— Worcester A- NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A.C. M. 
erty zo Heath, Heath, Bolster & Turner; Knight Mfg. Co.; Sec. Seem - en Pres., B. W. Manville, Dempster Mill Mfg. 
ai GEORGIA: H. Dunbar, Clark, aneing Co. tie Mar e- Nye Co.; Asst. "'Sec., << Finley, <a os N. Jensen, care Manchester Bis- 

A. berg Co. ; Sec., 8. ; NORTH SAKOTA, Grand Forks— 

erly Wilbur M. Colline, The Dannebeag Co. ; See- MMBIOAR DeSean & CM Pin, cu. fe to oe 
nue, cGhee, Room 5, Jacques, Bld ‘eonme JA. a Farrand, Williams & a. Sec., |S. H. Booth, "Congress 

; GEORGIA,” Savannah—Savannah A. uM. C . Montgomery, 2021 First Candy Co. 
was Pres., 'S. Mohr, L. Mohr & Ries” Sec., Natl. Bank "Bide NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
_— > Colquits 35 Barnard St. MICEIGAN Grand Eagite_ Greg F Revide A. Pres., C. D. See, Minot Sash & Door Co.; 

walio, Boise—Boise A. C. M., Ltd. Pree.. Pres., Fred May, d Rapids Sec., Ed. A. Seefeldt, Stone Ordean Wells 
oe i * “pis: on a: $ Sec., D 0 Betting of Sec., Frank V. Blakely, 450 onto, a - 

. . Dirks, oise City Nation: ouseman dg. nee — incinnati A. C. M. Pres., 

. ank B MICHIGAN, kson—TJack A. M. J._ Bradford, The Luckenheimer Co.; 
sin ILLINOIS, iin nee CM Bip Pres. F.'L, Ly CE See.) Rha Boland, Cine het Dank 

Edw Reiter, Consumers Co.; Sec., J. F. Co.;’ Sec.-Treas., D. G. Crawford, Hayes Trust Bldg. 
wae ILLN este. -s South La Salle St. << mie Wheel Co. OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. Pres., 
. Doyle, Elliott Commission Co.; Sec., MICHIGAN, Kelemesoo— Kalamazoo A CG &%. Geo. C. W. Klippel, Elyria Iron & Steel Co.; 
reet, ; Smith, Decatur Gro. Co. ; Pres., Frank D. » er, Fuller & Sons, See., D. W. Cauley, 322 Engineers’ Bldg. 
ILLINOIS Galesbur —Galesburg . a ae Mfg. Co.; Sec., F. . Dewey, Kalamazoo on, Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. Pres., 
" Prs., James a Weinberg Bros., City Savings Bank. W. Hershey. Hershey-Rice Mfg. Co.: 
for- Sec., J. Wits’ “Peterson, Galesburg Cham- MICHIGaN Lansing—Lansin, C. M. Pres., See. John E. Fagan, 414-420 New First 
nue, ber of Commerce. Howland, Dudle 5: er Co.; Sec. National Bank Bldg. 
y P ’ 

: ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. _ Pres., : ee Brown, 608 State Savings’ Bank OHIO, aaieaicetiihiens A. CG Me Boe, E. 
vane Carl F. Hasch, The Central National Bank fina dg. Brining, The Ohmer Fare Register Co.; 
oak, Jeacrson Peoria ; See H. F. Schmer, 229 So. MICHIGAN, Sagi inaw — North Eastern Michi- enna” V F. Nolan, 707 Schwind Bldg. 

» res., ran irchman, » ‘ortsmouth—Port >A C. ._ w 

a% ILL INOIS,, apuincy paacy 4. ¢ x. i Kirchman Bros., nna City; Sec., Lyle M. pre. . B. Wiles, Selby Shoe Co.; Sec., 
‘eved ; , ift, Bay City, Mic . A. Leichner, Standard Supply Co. 

ft Rothgeb,, Quincy Confectionery Co. wINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A.C.M. (Du- OHI. Toledo—Toledo A. C. M._ Pres. H. E. 

name — ‘Robt. Patton, Jageman-Bode Co.; luth-Superior). Pres., J. D. Patterson, Brittain, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; Sec., 

New . John iB. Midden, Smith LaFayette Marshall-Wells Co.; Sec:, E. G. Robie, George B. Cole, 723 Nicholas oe 

, 415-419 Lonsdale Bldg. Duluth. OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown A. C._ M. 

ig in weg? * Evansville—Evansville A. C. MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—Minneapolis A. C. Pres., H. G. Long, The Brier Hill Steel 

To, Pres., E. * Scherer, Evansville Metal Bei M. Pres., Paul R. MacMichael, Winston, ce: "Sec., W. C. McKain, 1105-7 Mahoning 
‘See Co. ; See, W. Voss, 108 S. 4th St.; Asst. Harner. Fisher Co.; Sec., J. L. Brown, 414 National Bank Bldg. ; H. B. Doyle, Asst. 

Sec., bowed’ Saberton, 108 S. 4th’ St. South Third St. Sec. 
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OKLAHOMA, Okishome City—Oklahoma_ City 
A. C. M. Pres., A. I. Powers, Baker, Hanna 
Blake & Co.; Sec.-N Mer J. G. York, 713 
Herskowitz Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. Pres., 
J. A. Waldrep, 215 E. First St.; Sec., W. 
A. Rayson, 203 L ws Wright Bldg. ; ; Asst. 


Sec. C. Ray 

OREGON, ‘Posted tention’ i Ce Dee. 
E. W. Johnson, Miller, Calhoun & Johnson ; 
Sec., Foss B. Lewis, os Mig. | 3 
Executive Soomeez, © Cote, Pittock 
Block; Corresponding ‘Seertary, |P. Ses- 
sions, ’Pittock Block. 

PENNSY LVANIA, Avante Valley 
-.. Soe ee Pres., Clinton Beck unsicker 
& os J. Renhard, 402 Hun- 

sicker 


PENNSYL ASSIA, Altoona—Altoona A. C. M. 
Pres., Harr Slutzker, H. Slutzker & Co.; 
Sec., Miss Elizabeth W. Smith. 

PENNSY LVANIA, Harrisburg—Harrisburg A. 
we . Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 South 2d 
St.; Sec, G. L. Pettibone, Emerson-Bunt- 
ingham Implement Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown—Johnstown A. 
el Pres. F. Lee, Lee-Strauss Co. ; 

gee» : A. ‘Boyce, 524 Swank Bldg. 5 Asst. 

H. Coleman, 524 Swank Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New. Castle—New Castle 

M Pres., Rudolph Stadelhofer, Ar- 
ce & Co.; Sec. Roy M. Jamison, 322 
Safe Deposit & Trust Bldg 

PENNSY ‘ANIA, Philadelphia—Philadelphia 
A. ©. BM, Pres., A. Rickards, H. K. 
Mulford Co; Sec., David A. Longacre, 
1011 Chestnut St. 

—” Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh A. 

. Pres., A. D. Sallee, Farmers De- 
ae Meal. Bank; G. A. Lancaster, Asst. to 
President ; Sec., A. C. Ellis, 1213 Chamber 
of Commerce Bid 

PENNSYLVANIA 
M. Pres., E 
Sroeery Co. ; 


PENNSYLVAN TA. Wilkes- eee ge Basse 
Biscuit Co. ; Sec. ’ Geo. H. OF peaneli, 316- 
0 Miner’s Bank Bldg. 
RHODE sSL AND, on eae A. 
Cc. M 


See- J 


“freading—Reading A » 
Morris, Reading Wholesale 
ec., Geo. W. Mayers, Kurtz 


; = H. C. Just, Greene 
Anthony a 4 4 "tives G. Lord, 
Belcher & Tm Hdw. Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville — Piedmont 
Credit & Adjustment Bureau. Pres., Perry 
woods, Pearce, Woods & Co.; Sec.-Treas., 
uri Abernethy, Emaxee Bldg. 

SOUTH 


DAKOTA, Sioux Falle—Sioux Falls 
c. M. Pres., C. C. Ogborn, John Mor- 

rel & as : Sees Miss Julia Tollack, Sioux 

_— 3A eae A. _& 
M. Beness. care O. B. An- 

. McCallum, Hamilton 


lmer 


Nat. Bank Bldg. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. 
Pres. 5a Detcgat Anderson, Dulin Var- 
on "a “— . Batey,|Hackney, Kearns 

uacke 

TENNESSEE,” 7 Memphis-—Memphis A. - M. 
Pres., ord, A arboro Co.; 
Sec., a. Tiacponala. 610 Randolph “Bldg. 
oes Sec., , Miss Gladys Hess, 610 Randolph 


TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville A. C. M. 
res, T. D. Steel, Keith Simmons Hdw. 

Co.; Sec., R. E. Buckingham, 326 Stahl- 
man Bldg.; Asst. Sec., iss Mary Bruce, 
326 Stahiman Bldg. 

TEXAS, Amarillo— Amarillo jobber & , 
facturers Assn. Pres., . Harding, 
Amarillo Hdw. Co.; Sec., E. B. Sanders, 
Nat. Bank of Commerce Bldg. 

TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., H. 
E. Terrell, 300 San Jacinto St.; Sec., Mrs. 
Rm. LL. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 

TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. Pres., 
Charles L. E. L. Wilson Hardware 
Co.; Sec. P. O. Box 1031. 

TEXAS, Dalias—Dailas Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Associations. Pres., F. C. Siete, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.; Sec., Arch. Abbey, Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Assn. of oh. 

=, El Paso—tTri-State A. C. M. Pres., 
A. Martin, Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Co., 
Sec - Blanchard, 622-3 Caples Bdg. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. 
Pres., ae a. Casey Swasey Co.; 
Sec., E. G. Parker, ing Candy Co. 

TEXAS, Houston—Houston A. C. M. Pres., G. 
H. Stubblefield, Hogan- Alinock D. G. oe 
Sec., 315 National Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, Paris—Paris Wholesale A. C. M. 
Pres., W._H. P. Anderson, Paris Candy & 
Bottling Co.; Sec., Maury Robinson, O. L. 
Gregory Vinegar Co. 

TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio A. C.- M. 
res., Arthur Storms Pioneer Flour Mills; 
Sec., H. M. Hart, City National Bank; 
Mer., Henry A. Hirschberg, Chamber of 
Commerce, 313 Alamo National Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., D. E. 
McGlasson, The V. Kennedy Co.; Sec., L. 
F. Clark, Armour & Co. 

TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. C. M 
Pres., J. W. Hunt, Wichita Mill & Elevator 
Co. ; “* Es ohn W. Thomas, 820 City 

Bank Bidg. 


Manu- 


Natl. 


UTAH, 7 a 4a ounein A: <. 
M.’ Pres. . ate, Strevell- Patterson 
Hardware se ; Sec., G. N. Nichols, ~ oy 
Lake Hdw. Co.; Asst. Sec., Walker Wright 
1411 Walker Natl. Bank Bldg. 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol A. 
C. M. Pres. T. L. Hayworth, Bristol 

oe Co.; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, Gibson 


VIRGINTAS® Lynchburg—Lynchbur ac. 2. 
Pres., WwW. C. Roasiex. The Beasley Shoe 
Co.; Sec., R. T. Clark, care Lynchburg 
Adjustment Bureau, Lynch Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C 
M. Pres., W. K. Neville, Old Dominion 
Tobacco Co.; Sec., Aleck Creech, care Har- 
ris, oe Barbee Co.; Gen. Mgr., Shel- 
ton N I Woodard, 221-222 Brokers exchange 

vineifiis Richmond—Richmond A. C. M 
res., Harry S. Binswanger, Binswang oy 

Sec., Jo Lane Stem, 1106 Main § 
M. a 


amison, Peerless Candy Co.; Sec.- 
R. M. Winborne, Roanoke Grocery 
& Milling Co. c 
WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M 
Pres., C. A. Giblin, Puget Sound Machinery 
Depot; Sec., E. B. Genung, 71 Columbia 


St. 

WASHINGT ON, Spokane—Spokane Merchants’ 
Association. Pres., Patterson, Spo- 
kane Dry Goods Co.; Sec., James D. Meikle, 
718 Realty One 4, , s Stoltz, Asst. Sec. 

WASHINGT acoma—Wholesalers’ A. C 

— H. S. Wilson, Tribune Pub. Co. : 
s Edward B. Lung, P. O. Box 1207. 

W EST" "VIRGINIA, Bluefield-Graham — Blue- 
field-Graham A.C. M. Pres., J. E. Wag 
ner, Graham Gro. Co., Graham, West Va.; 


Sec., W. P. R Bluefield B: : 
held, W.Va. yan, uefie akery, Blue- 


& Co.; 
Vinpaeis Roanoke—Roanoke A, & 


Treas., 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charl 
C. M._ Pres., ‘Aubrey Crummett. "ye 
Area Elecerig & Machine Works ; z 
nage B ii - Barnhart, Room 5, Capital City 
. 


WES" VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central West 
vir inia ta C. a. a vu Lewis Milam, 
illiams w.. Co ec., U. R. H 
Union Bank Bldg. offman, 
wees VIRGINIA, Huntington — Huntington 
A. < ae Pres., Chas. R. Carder, Hunting 
fon ._ oS Bank; Sec., C. C. Harrold, 1036 
WEST" Vv IRGINIA, Parkersburg—Parkersburg 
Marietta A. C. XN res., Chas. W. Otto, 
Otto Bros., Marietta, Ohio; Sec. Clarence 
E. Oesterle, Citizens National Bank, Marietta, 


Ohi 

WEST v IRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling A. ¢. 
M. Pres., Robert Lee oyd, Bloch Bros. 
Tobacco Co.; ; Sec., - B. Downs, Hazlett 
Bldg., 12th and Main Sts. 

WEST v IRGINIA, Williamson—Willamson A. 
Cc. M. Pres, Geo. W. Bishop, Wiluamson 
Supply, Co. ; Sec.-Treas., John J. Hyatt, Ar. 

0. 

WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac A. 
i 8 Pres., F. A. Boyd, Commercial Nat. 
Bank; Sec., ’A. P. Baker,’ Commercial Nat. 
Bank Bldg., Room 9. 

WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Wholesale Credit 
Men's Association of Green Bay. Pres,, 

G, Grimmer, Joannes Bros. Co.; Sec, 
Cris B. Dockry, Kellogg Nat. Bank Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee — Milwaukee A. C. 
M. Pres., R. J. Dempsey. Wyenberg Shoe 
Mfg. Co.; Sec., James G. Romer, 605 Mayer 
Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C. M. 
Pres., Robert P. Boardman, Oshkosh Sav. 
ings & Trust Co.; Sec., Chas. D. Breon, 
Rooms 21-22, 76 Main St. 


nicer 


Positions Wanted 


CREDIT OR OFFICE MANAGER—Young of- 
ficial of manufacturing corporation having charge 
of credits and collections also general office 
work, seeks other connections. Thoroughly un- 
derstands the management of large department 
accounts. Would like to hear from eastern firms. 
Address Advertisement 716. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER, 
OR ASSISTANT, in wholesale establishment— 
Have had 15 years’ experience in short and long 
term credits in knitted or woven fabrics as well as 
installment trade throughout the United States.. 
Can obtain results tactfully. Christian, mar- 
ried. Good references. Philadelphia or other 
large city in the east or south preferred. Mod 
erate salary to start. Address Advertisement 717. 


CREDIT MAN—With record for unusually 
low percentage of losses covering a period of ten 
years wishes to make connection with progres- 
sive concern where there is a chance for ad- 
vancement and future assured. Age 34. 
$5,000. Address Advertisement 718. 


FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE—Age 34, fifteen 
years’ sales, accounting and manufacturing ex- 
perience, now with a corporation operating three 
plants, in an official capacity, desires to_connect 
with a memes concern located in the South or 
Southwest Health of family necessitating cli- 
matic change. Address Advertisement 719. 


CREDIT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—For- 
merly with large rubber company, now with in- 
ternationally known oil company. Age 30, mar- 
ried, college graduate with legal training. Of- 
ficer in World War. Possess executive and man- 
agerial ability. Excellent references. Address 
Advertisement 720. 


OFFICE AND CREDIT MANAGER—Age 27, 
single, desires connection. Several years’ expe- 
rience as credit manager in wholesale grocery 
business. Would like to invest with a _ wide- 
awake concern. Address R. E. P., Box 588, 
Mobile, Ala. 


CREDIT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT - 
Thoroughly equipped man desires connection with 
large house in executive capacity. 13 years’ ex 
perience in wholesale grocery and kindred line. 
Finished Alexander Hamilton Business Course 
with splendid rating, and Graduate Institute of 
Credit in home city. Would prefer middle- 
western connection. Record during last few 
years wonderful, both from collection and low 
oe debt loss standpoint. Address Advertisement 
CREDIT MAN, OFFICE MANAGER, AUDI. 
TOR, ACCOUNTANT—Is open for immediate 
connection. Address Advertisement 722. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER. 
ACCOUNTANT, or assistant to big executive— 
College graduate. Seven years’ intensive business 
experience. Excellent health. Good basic busi- 
ness education. Excellent and comprehensive ex 
perience in administration, credits, collections, ac 
counting and office management. Four years in 
present position—desire to change to permanent 
connection with future. Age 28, married, Prot 
estant. Salary $3,000. Will go anywhere but 
preference Philadelphia or vicinity. Address Ad 
vertisement 723. 


Salary 


ASSISTANT CREDIT AND COLLECTION 
MANAGER AND ACCOUNTANT—Age 25, 
single, now employed, desires change for good 
reasons. Five years’ experience. College and 
practical training in credits, collections and ac- 
countancy. At present with machinery concern, 
Salary $2,000. Address Advertisement 724. 


EXPORT M/ 1 amnenanly capable and wide 
experience in exports seeks position as export 
manager or assistant. Vast experience in finance, 
buying, selling and general management. Age 
39, married, Christian. Best references. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 725. 


CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER—Metro- 
— district—16 years secretary-treasurer of 
arge manufacturing corporation, in charge of ac- 
counting, credits and collections—Broad expe- 
rience. Highest credentials. Address Advertise- 
ment 726. 


ASSISTANT CREDIT MANAGER—Age 24, 
single, Christian, high school education, desires 
permanent connection with a five to twenty-five 
million dollar manufacturing concern as assistant 
to credit manager or treasurer. Five years’ ex- 
perience in credit work and accounting. Loca- 
tion New England states, excluding New York 
City. Excellent references. Employed at present 
by large manufacturing concern. Address Ad- 
vertisement 727. 


ASSISTANT CREDIT MANAGER- -Age 26, 
single, Christian. Over three years’ experience 
in credits, collections and accountancy. Univer- 
sity training. Now employed with a large manu- 
facturing concern, but desire change for the bet- 
ter exercise of my technical and practical knowl- 
edge. Excellent references. Salary $2,000. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 728. 


When Is an Order Not 
an Order? 
HENRY FUNGINGER, Whita- 

ker Paper Co 


writing in the 
leaflet, “The Credit Mirror,” pub- 
lished by Arthur F, Dieckman, 
Frederick Stearns Co., N. Y., says: 


“An ‘at once’ order, where there is 4 
large past due account, is not an order 
—it is an embarrassment. 


“An ‘at once’ order, where a customer 
is not entitled to credit in excess of 
$200, is not an order—it is a grievance. 

“An order, that does not show every 
special condition entered into betweeD 
the salesman and the customer, is not 
an order—it is a breeder of misunder- 
standing and dissension.” 
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Adjustment Bureaus 


Directory of Bureaus Conducted by Local Associations 
of Credit Men 


MONTANA, Helena, P. G. Shroeder, Mgr., Room 9, Pittsburgh Blk. 


. M. V. Wilson, Chairman, care Helena Hardware Co. 
Are om making full use of your local Adjustment MONTANA, Livingston, Gallatin Park Association of Credit Men, F. J. 
Bureau: —, "Mer., 15 First State Bank Bldg. John A. Lovelace, Chair- 
There is no more important principle in modern ee 
. . . NEB SK “ —S§ s C i x. E. s, Chai 
credit work than the friendly adjustment of the wae tee an ae eT eee 
affairs of honest mérchants who are in temporary NEBRASKA, Omaha, W. R. Bernd, Mgr., 420 Peters Trust Bldg. 0. 
difficulties. F. Lawyer, Chairman, care Kirkendall Shoe Co. 


a . NEW JERSEY, Newark, North Jersey Association of Credit Men, 
Adjustment saves time and money and prevents W. van H. Ezerman, Mgr., 287 Washington St. Matthias Ludlow, 
the destruction of retail ‘business. Chairman, care Ludlow & Squier, 97 Market St. 


. NEW YORK, Buffalo, W. B. Grandison, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 
C. H. Woodworth, Manager of the Adjustment Bu- Exnil Wale, Chasen cammilanme Seed Co. ee . 
reaus, National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park NORTH CAROLINA, Wilmington, The Eastern Carolina Association ot 
Row, N. Y., will be glad to hear from any member Credit Men, Harriss Newman, Mgr., 806 Murchison Bldg. 
who is still in doubt as to the value of the adjust- OHIO, Cincinnati, John L. Richey, Mgr., Citizens National Bank and 
ment principle. He would also like to hear from any areat See. Edw. G. Schultz, Chairman, L. K. LeBlond Machine 
members interested in the formation of a local Ad- OHIO, Cleveland, D. W. Cauley, Mgr., Hugh Wells, Asst. Mgr., 322 
justment Bureau, where none is already established. Engineer’s Bldg. H. V. Reed, Chairman, Root & McBride Co. 


OHIO, Columbus. Central Ohio Credit Interchange & Adjustment Bu- 
reau, J. E. Fagan, Mgr., 514 Clinton Bldg. 


ARIZONA, Phoenix, H. F. Allen, Mgr., 409 Nat. Bank fo Arizona Bld OHIO, Dayton, Dayton Association of Credit Men. A. C. Shelton, 
ARKANSAS, Helena, a. Gn French, Mgr., care Lewk Mill ‘iene aa, =. H. Leffel, Asst. wets i. Schwind Bldg. O. 
Vv. Luke, Chairman, care Mc ae Wholesale Hardware Co. oe ne ee ee —_ - 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, F.’C. De Lano, Mgr., Higgins Bldg. OHIO, Toledo, Geo. B. Cole, Mgr., 723 Nicholas Bldg. H. T. Fulton, 
CALIFORNIA, San Diego, Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr., 573 Spreckles Bldg. Chairman, care The Blodgett-Beckley Co. 
Carl O. Retsloff, Chairman. OHIO, Youngstown, W. C. McKain, Mgr., H. B. Doyle, Asst. Mer., 
CALIFORNIA, San Wraneiece G. W. Brainard, Secy., Board of Trade 1105 Mahoning Bank Bidg. E. J. Diersing, Chairman, Armour & Co. 
of San Francisco, 444 Market St. i ae Mgr. i k 
COLORADO. Pucblo, FL aia ounenon>. Oklahoma City, J. G. York, Mgr., 713 Herskowitz Bldg., 


. L. Taylor 7" Thatcher Bld . Wei i - I i 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, } Sresttn Shaaier, Sec’y  Soaaiagg menage a tye along aggre sage ee 


and Mgr., 727 Colorado Bidg. OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, W. A. Rayson, Mgr., 204 New Wright Bldg. A. K. 
FLORIDA, Jacksonville, Fee Adjustment and Credit Interchange Dawson, care Dawson Produce Co. 


Bureaus, A. J. Brown, 301 Law Exchange Bldg., M. S. Pollak, OREGON, Portland, O. A. Cote, Mgr., 641 Pittock Bldg. E. Don Ross, 
Chairman, EX Benedict ey Co. Sec. of Bureau, Irwin, Hodson Co. 


aetDA. Tampa, S. B. Owen, Mgr., 5 Roberts Bldg. W. C. Thomas, PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown, Lehigh Valley Association of Credit Men, 


Chairman, care’ Tampa Hardware Co. . H. J. Reinhard, Mgr., Hunsicker Bldg. Geo. T. Haskell, Chair- 
GEORGIA, Atlanta, R. Y. Barrett, Mgr., 304 Chamber of Commerce a= _ Peoples Trost Co., Dadeheen, Penn, ” P 
Bldg. ‘Hatton B. toaes, Chairman, care Fourth Natl. Bank. 


GEORGIA, ‘Augusta, W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. Milledge PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown, R- H. Coleman, Mer., Box 905. W. H. 
Murphey, Charman, care Murphey & Co. Seren a cor ae eran 

GEORGIA, Macon, A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 5, Jacques Bldg. C. O. PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 332 Safe Deposit 
Stone, Chairman, care Cox & Chappell Co. & Trust Co. Bldg. W. F. Moody, Chairman, care G. W. Moody & 

GEORGIA, Savannah, H. M. Oliver, Mgr., 35 Barnard St. Sigo Son. 


Moh mo, ‘Chairman, care L. Mohr & Sons. _ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, David A. Longacre, Mgr., Room 801, 
IDAHO, Boise, D. }. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City National Bank Bldg. _— Chestnut St. E. A J. Evans, Chairman, care Wm. M. Lloyd 


’ Hollingshead, Chairman. , Commercial Trust Bldg. 


7. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 10 South La Salle St. > > i “1. . Co 7 
D. cane hairman, care National Lead Co., 900 W. 18th St eunneneamieee. Pittsburgh, 1213 Chamber of Commerce Bldgz., 


ILLIN Is, ate {MeN ulta Mer. 220 Milliken Bldg. — Frederick, Asst. Mgr., F. M. Weikal, Chairman, care A. J. 
INDIANA, + pecatur, Hi . W. Voss, , Harry C. Dodson, Asst. Mgr., i : ed als a i as 
108 So. 4th St., A. +," Hartig, Ch oun, care Hartig Plow Co. RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Mgr., J. Benjamin Nevin, Commissioner, 
IOWA, Cedar Rapids, C. F. Luberger, Mgr., 504 Mullin Bidg. F. G. 87 Weybosset St., Room 32A. R. S. Potter, Chairman, Pawtucket 
wkcllogg, Chairman, care Morris Sanford Co. Sash & Blind Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
iow A, Davenport, H. B. Betty, 401 Putnam Bldg. SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville, Piedmont Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 
OW A. Des oines, Don E. Neiman, Megr., $50- 824 Fleming Bldg., J. P. Abernethy, Manager. 


Muir, Chairman, care Luthe Hardware Co., 9th and Cherry TENNESSEE, Chattanooga, J. H. McCallum, Mgr., 519 Hamilton Natl. 


Iowa" sree, Wo. A. Bue, Maz.. Piety Tout Bide. TRUNESSRE. aa a ; ao es "encanta 
eng City, J.B. Mi ereey. Mgr., 607 Trimble Bldg. L. Motz, Bank Bldg. W. M. Bonham, Chairman, care C. M. McClung & Co. 

BARSAS, Wichita, M. E. a. Mer., 901 First Nat. Bank Bldg. TENNESSEE, Memphis, E. N. Dietler, Mgr., 610 Randolph Bldg. 
Joh . House, Chairman, care Lehmann Higginson Grocer Co. Chairman, A. S. Ilathorne, Currie-McCraw Co. 


KENTUCKY, Lexington, John D. Allen, Mgr., 412 Fayette Bank Bldg. NNESS J larwick 0s Ss 
ah. Se come Wt. ttre. & Ca. TENNESSEE, Nashville, Chas. H. Warwick, Megr., 805 Stahlman Bldg. 


J. hai Ss res & C 
KENTUCKY, Louisville, Charles A. Fitzgerald, Mer., 45 U. S. Trust oe ee © "? i = M aK oe easiest. Taiie 
oN Lyon, Chairman, care Robinson Pettet Co., 6th and “Bldg Austin, Mrs. RK. L. Bewley, Mgr., 235 Austin National Ban 
LOU ISTANA, New Orleans, T. J. Bartlette, Supt., 608 Louisiana Bldg. TEXAS, Dallas, North Texas Adjustment & Interchange Bureau, R. M. 
George Grundman, Chairman, care Albert Mackie & Co. Rowe, Asst. Mgr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, Ira L. Morningstar, Sec.-Mgr., 100 Hopkins TEXAS, El Paso, T. E. Blanchard, Mgr., 622-3 Caples Bldg. 
Sng H. W. Bennett, Chairman, care Rice & Hutchins Baltimore TEXAS, Houston, Houston Association of Credit Men, Inc., Charles 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 136 Federal DeSola, Mgr., 315-316 First National Bank Bldg. W. Ed. Alexander, 
St. Chas. Fletcher, Chairman, care Cumner-Jones Co., 90 Chauncy St. Chairman, The Texas Co. : 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, Adjustment Bureau of Worcester Assn. TEXAS, San Antonio, Henry A. Hirschberg, Mgr., 313 Alamo Nat. Bank 
of Credit Men. Mgr. R. C. Finley, Box 58. Chas. O. Zimmerman, Bldg. Jake Wolff, Chairman, care J. Oppenheimer & Co. 

Chairman, care Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. UTAH, Salt Lake City, Inter Mountain Association of Credit Men, 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, O. A. Montgomery, Mgr., 2012 First Nat. Bank Walter Wright, Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. Robert Peel, Chair- 
Bldg. L. E. Deeley, Chairman, care Boyer Campbell Co. man, care Symns-Utah Grocer Co. a 

MICHIG AN, Grand Rapids, Frank V. Blakely, Sec’y and Megr., 450 VIRGINIA, Lynchburg, Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr., 405 Lynch Bldg. 
Houseman Bldg. B. C. Saunders, Chairman, Union Machine Co. L. P. Mann, Chairman, Auld & Co. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth, The Duluth Jobbers Credit Bureau, Inc., E. G. VIRGINIA, Norfolk, Shelton N. Woodard, Mgr., 221-222 Brokers Ex- 
Robie, Mgr., 415-19 Lonsdale Bldg. W. L. McKay, Chairman, care change Bldg. ; A. J. Clay, Chairman, care Southern Distributing Co. 
Stone-Ordean-Wells Co. VIRGINIA, Richmond, Jo Lane Stern, Mgr., 905 Travelers Insurance 

MINRESOTA. Minneapolis, The Northwestern Jobbers Credit Bureau, Bldg. H. S. Binswanger, Chairman, care Binswanger & Co. 

. Marin, Mer., 241 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. President, WASHINGTON, Seattle, Seattle Merchants’ Association, H. S. Gaunce, 
y- MacLaren, care Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. Secy-Treas., Railway Euchonge Bldg. , Wie : 
MINNESOLS. St. Paul, The Northwestrn on Credit Bureau, W. WASHINGTON. Spoksor, § Spokane Merchants’ Association, J. D. Meikle, 
Endicott Bld Ww. d Asst. M 238-254 “= ealty J 
Bader pier — eva it WwW ASHINGTON, Tacoma W pies Pesvtetion of Tacoma. Edw. B. 

MISSOURI, K Cit Missouri Valley Interchange & Adjustment Lung, Sec. and Mer., 802 Tacoma Bdg i ates ; 

Perens ‘iene City’ and. St. Se eee 315-21 Hall Bldg., WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit and_ Adjustment 
. Adam, Mgr., 315 Hall Bldg. Bureau, U. R. Hoffman, Mer., 410 Union Bank Bldg. S. L. White, 

MISSOURT St. Louis, G. F. Bentrup, Megr., 510 Locust St., W. E. Chairman, care Clarksburg Drug Co. 

Tarleton, Chairman, care Brown Shoe Co. wae VIRGINIA, Huntington, Tri-State Credit and Adjustment Bureau, 

MONTANA; Billings, Raymond Hough, Megr., P. O. Box 1184. H. E. py es idownshend, ae. 1026 Fourth Ave. John E. Norvell, Chair- 
Reckard, Chairman, care Lindsay-Billings Co. ce ourth Ave. sie 

MONTANA, Great Falls, Northern Montana Association of Credit Men, WISCONSIN, Green Bay, Chris B. Dockry, Kellogg National Bank 
E. R. Leonard, Mgr., 422 Ford Bldg. R. E. Cunningham, Chairman, Bldg. ohn Rose, Chairman, care Kellogg ‘National Bank. 5 
care Mutual Oil Co. wit — N, Milwaukee, J. i. Marshutz, Mgr., 1115 Wells Bldg. 

Kuilman, Chairman, care Wadhams_ Oil Co. 
* Not controlled by but affiliated with the San Francisco Association of WISCONSIN, Oshkosh, Chas. D. Breon, Mgr., Rooms 21 and 22, 

Credit Men. 76 Main St. D. E. Brown, eare Gould "Manufacturing Co. 





The Trust and Monopoly Problem in 


the United States 


From a National Institute of Credit Lecture 


By Prof. Eugene E. Agger, Columbia University 


HE terms “trust” and “monopoly” are 

indiscriminately applied to combinations 
large and small, local and national, irrespec- 
tive of the attending conditions. 

The original “trust” was the Standard 
Oil Trust. It got its mame from the fact 
that certain properties combined under the 
control of a board of trustees who issued 
“trust certificates” to the owners covering 
the property put into the combination. 
Earnings were distributed on the basis of 
these certificates and the management was 
thus centralized in the board of trustees. 

The word hy ~ on the other hand. 
means literally a single seller. It is doubt- 
ful that we have in any important field of 
business a real monopoly of this kind. But 
monopoly of a degree sufficiently substantial 
to influence price is common enough, and im- 
portant enough to justify careful thought 
and study. In most cases monopoiy is 
sought to prevent the normal tendency of 
competition to reduce prices. 

Although a monopolist cannot “dictate” a 
price, as is often asserted, he can often 
bring about a final market condition where 
prices, to his profit, are fixed at levels other 
than those which free competition would 
establish. 

There are different types of monopoly. 
One of the best and most useful schemes of 
classification is that given by Professor H. 
R. Segar, as follows: 

1. Legal monopolies. 

2. Natural monopolies. 

a. Of situation. 
b. Of organization. 

3. Capitalistic monopolies. 

Legal Monopolies , 

Legal monopolies are both public and 
private. The Post Office is the outstanding 
example of public legal monopolies. Their 
purpose is public, sometimes fiscal, some- 
times moral, sometimes strategic and some- 
times a combination of these or other social 
purposes. 

If they serve their purposes well and on a 
basis of economy and efficiency their mon- 
opoly organization is likely to benefit, rather 
than to be detrimental, to the public interest. 

Private legal monopolies offer a somewhat 
more ticklish problem because benefit from 
monopoly power accrues to private rather 
than to public interest. ‘“‘Patents of monop- 
oly” were more common in earlier times 
than they are now. 

Certain companies, like the famous East 
India Company, were granted the sole right 
of trading with certain sections of the world. 
In our country opposition to monopoly 
grants was from the beginning so determined 
that most state constitutions as well as the 
Federal constitution contain provisions 
against them. Moreover, contracts in re- 
straint of trade are regarded as abhorrent to 
the public interest. p 

Practically the only forms of private legal 
monopolies which remain are patents and 
copyrights and charters granted to central 
banks enjoying the sole power of note issue, 
The issue of monopolistic “letters patent 
and of copyrights is cxpocniy permitted in 
the United States by the Federal constitu- 
tion. The purpose of these rights is to 
stimulate creative efforts in inventors and 
authors. : qi 

Natural Monopolies of Situation 


Natural monopolies of situation are those 
which grow out of ownership or control of 
restricted natural resources or locations. 
Owners of mineral or hot springs may enjoy 
practical monopolies in the exploitation of 
such resources. Such small loca monopolies 
are not likely to be socially a. More 
important are monopolies of the type of the 
anthracite coal combination in the United 
States and the De Beers Diamond Syndicate 
in South Africa. These control limited 
areas of important raw material. The num- 
ber of natural monopolies of situation is not 
great, and in the United States no distinc- 
tive policy of regulation has been applied to 
them. In so far as they have been subject 
to attack it has been in connection with the 
general anti-trust policy. 


Natural Monopolies of Organization 

In this class come those monopolistic or- 
ganizations which result from uliarities 
inherent in the nature of the businesses with 


which they are concerned. In any business 


where increased output tends consistently to 
reduce the cost of production unit of 
output there is a tendency toward monopoly. 

‘The most nusnerous group of businesses in 
this class is found in the field of municipal 
utilities—water, gas, electric light, street 
railways, telephones, etc. 

The heaviest expense in connection with 
such business is the original capital outlay. 
Thereafter the so-call “fix: expenses” 
constitute such a large proportion of total 
annual expenses that expanding business 
adds comparatively little to expenses as a 
whole. 

_ When the attempt is made to force compe- 
tition between two organizations of this 
kind in the same line and in a given market 
the larger and more powerful rival com- 
pletely overcomes and absorbes the weaker 
or an agreement eliminating competition be- 
tween them is arrived at. E either case the 
result is monopoly. 
Two general methods of dealing with mu- 
nicipal utility monopolies have been _pro- 

. he one method is that of municipal 
ownership while the other is that of public 
supervision and regulation. 

Arguments in Favor of Municipal 

i Ownership 

_ 1. Since profit is no longer the predom- 
inant consideration the quality of the service 
will be better and charges will be on a 
basis of cost. 

2. Franchise scrambles by private cor- 
porations with the resulting corruption of 
municipal politics will be eliminated. 

i \ better type of men will be attracted 
to municipal office. 

4. Social considerations like the relief of 
congestion in crowded neighborhoods would 
lead to policies of extension, etc., which on 
a pure profit basis would be neglected. 

Arguments Against Municipal 
: Ownership 

1. Experience is against the assumption 
that better service will result. 

. As public business is inefficiently con- 
ducted the chances are that the cost of serv- 
ice will be increased rather than decreased. 
This cost will have to be covered by higher 
charges or there will be additional burdens 
added to the taxpayers. 

_3. Far from eliminating political corrup- 
tion municipal ase would under pres- 
ent conditions afford unheard of opportunity 
to the spoilsmen in politics. 

4. Municipal ownership is bound to be 
characterized by rule-of-thumb methods of 
procedure and improvements in methods and 
service would rarely be made under such cir- 
cumstances. Progress would therefore be 


stifled. 
The Railways 

In importance and in structure the rail- 
ways must be considered as a separate form 
of monopoly of organization. 

Railway expenses are classified as follows: 
Maintenance of way expenses; maintenance 

equipment expenses; éxpenses for con- 
ducting transportation; general expenses. 
These are operating expenses besides which 
there are the fixed expenses of interest on 
bonded indebtedness, etc. Once a railroad 
system is established, additional traffic does 
not add proportionately to expense. 

Railroad competition has always been pe- 
culiarly fierce and destructive and has carried 
with it intolerable abuses and results. To- 
day, however, the destructive rate wars 
which characterized early railway competi- 
tion, and the abuses of discrimination are no 
longer tolerated. Beyond all other busi- 
nesses that of the railway is “affected with 
a public interest” and is subj to a system 
of supervision and control quite beyond 
that in any other line: 


Governmental regulation of railways in 
the United States has been of two kinds 
that by the state and that by the national 
governments; but the whole tendency has 
been toward a broadening of the control of 
the federal government and toward a con- 
sequent restriction of individual state regu- 
lation. 


The first federal law dates from 1887. 
This act forbade discrimination, prescribed 
“reasonable” rates, prohibited “pooling”’ 
among railways and endeavored to deal with 
the “higher rate for a shorter haul” prob- 
lem. It also created the Inter-State Com- 
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merce Commission. Other important legis. 
lation since that time bearing on the rail- 
way problem is: the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law of 1890 which was interpreted to forbid 
railway combinations; the Elkins Law of 
1903; the Hepburn Law of 1906; the Mann. 
Elkins Act of 1910; and, the most recent 
the Esch-Cummins Bill of 1919. ? 

For years there has been an agitation in 
favor of the nationalization of the railways 
in this country, which some believe will S 
a in the end. 

S an alternative to government 
ership and control the eat railw poe 
” o r ay roth- 
erhoods,” made up of engineers, firemen 
trainmen, etc., of the railways have pro- 
posed a plan for the running of the rail. 
ways by the employees known as the 
“Plumb Plan” which, however, has not at. 
tracted much support outside of labor circles, 
. . ., Capitalistic Monopolies 

Capitalistic monopolies are those gigantic 
business organizations whose monopoly 
power grows out of the large aggregations 
of capital which they control. Typical ex. 
amples are the United States Steei Cor. 
poration, the big meat packers, the Standard 
Oil Company, etc. These combinations con- 
stitute the “trusts” more strictly so called. 

In the main the big trusts are the prod- 
uct of the last thirty years. 

What lay behind this trust development? 
Without doubt a considerable number of 
the trusts were organized by men in the 
industries concerned who were influenced by 
the possibilities of eliminating the wastes 
of competition as well as by the opportuni- 
ties for monopoly profits. But most of. the 
combinations were the reSult of “promoters,” 
who had no stake in the industry itself, but 
who saw the chance for a splendid profit for 
themselves in getting a combine organized, 
underwritten and floated. 

The development of the great industrial 
combinations did not fail to arouse popuiar 
feeling and opposition. The trusts were 
charged with raising prices, with ruthlessly 
and unfairly stamping out competition, with 
issuing great quantities of watered stock 
and with corrupting politics and public ad- 
ministration to further their own concerns. 

On the other hand the organizers of trusts 
claimed that they were effecting real econo- 
mies, greatly reducing overhead expenses, 
and fluctuation of seasonal production, 
eliminating cross freights and expensive, 
competitive advertising, specializing the 
plants themselves and were more success- 
fully handling by-products. 

Very early, however, attempts were made 
at suppression. The early trusts were pro- 
ceeded against as being contracts in restraint 
of trade and soon the common law was re- 
inforced by statutory enactment. E 

In 1890 Congress enacted the famous 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. This was a short 
law which in general terms made unlawful 
contracts and combinations in restraint of 
trade and which provided penalties for vio- 
lations. In the bret Roosevelt administra- 
tion, however, new life was given to the 
law and prosecutions of trusts became 
numerous. This did not heighten President 
Roosevelt's popularity among “big busi- 
ness” interests. The trust issue Squred 
more and more largely in national political 
campaigns. Finally in 1912, three definite 
points of view were championed by particular 
political groups. The Republicans favor 
“trust busting.” The Progressives favored 
“regulation,” accepting monopoly as an in- 
evitable and desirable outcome. The Dem- 
ocrats took a middle position. With Wil- 
son’s election this policy prevailed, and in 
the Clayton and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion acts the effort was made to rebuild the 
foundations of a new economic freedom. 
Then came the Great War with a concentra- 
tion of energies upon war activities. The 
trust questions as well as most other purely 
domestic questions were engulfed in a sea 
of international questions. 

This excellent study of Trusts and Mon- 
opolies is but a part of the Basic 

urse in Economics pr ed the organ- 
ized credit men of the United States. ‘ 

Can you afford not to know about this 
course? 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT OF THE 
N. A. C. M. 
Dr. JoHN WhHytee, Director 
41 Parx Row, New York 
Send me immediately particulars about the 
N. I. C. Course in BASIC ECONOMICS. 
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» 
Organized Cash Capital 
1858 $12,000,000 


“--WHAT PEOPLE THINK WE ARE” 


Character is what we are. Reputation is what people 
think we are because of the character we have exhibited. 

Just as reputation is often the governing factor in 
extending credit in many lines of business— 


Just so does the reputation of a fire insurance com- 
pany—past performances— indicate the dependability 
of that institution, no matter what situation may con- 
front it. 


The reputation of The Home of New York is one of 
the factors that has earned for the company the title 
of The Largest and Strongest Fire Insurance Company 
in America. 


THE HOME "x NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 
President 
56 Cedar Street, New York 


—— | 
— 


— 
=— 


Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Fire 
and Lightning, Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Com- 
missions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 
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ORGANIZED ? CASH CAPITAL 
1829 $1,000,000 
“Many words won’t fill a bushel.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


For nearly a century the Franklin Fire Insurance Company has been serving 
the public by offering sound, substantial protection. 












Organized in 1829, the Franklin Fire Insurance Co. is today enjoying a repu- 
tation only to be gained from ninety years’ adherence to sound principles of 
underwriting and to fair and prompt dealings in its every relation. 


Automobile, Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Hail, Marine, Profits and Commissions, Rents, Rental 
Values, Registered Mail, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


FRANKLIN 


INSURANCE 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
New York Office 56 Cedar Street 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Through Service We Grow 


A young company to grow must have that quality of progressiveness which 
is essential in underwriting organizations today. 











The City of New York Insurance Company, young and growing, demonstrates 
its progressive instincts by keeping pace with the development of new classes of 
insurance, such as rain, rental values and other side lines, and making such 
protection available to the public. 






Fire and Lightning, Automobile, Explosion, Hail, Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, 
Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occupancy, 
Windstorm. 


CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 













Eldridge G. Snow, President 56 Cedar Street, New York 
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NATIONAL 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY > 
of 
Hartford, Conn., 
U.S. A. 


Our unrivaled facilities are 
always at your command 
through our agents 
everywhere. 
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“On Guard” 


The Oontinental has sixty-nine years of con- The trademark of the Continental, the aggres- 


sistent square dealing to its credit. It is one of 
the ‘‘old reliables’’ of the business, and its con- 
tract of indemnity carries a perfect guarantee of of protection which the company has invariably 
loss payment on every valid claim. offered. 


The CONTINENTAL Insurance Co. 


Cash Capital: TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


HENRY EVANS NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


sive Minute Man of ’76, expresses the alert spirit 


Managing Offices: NEW YORE SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
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Insurance Rates Can Be 
Reduced 


HE insurance rate can be re- 
duced. There is not a city. or 
town of which this is not true. It 
is only a question of meeting the 
conditions. These conditions are, 
as a rule, simple enough to under- 
stand, though usually the road that 
must be traversed to comply with 
them is discouragingly long and 
steep. A leader must arise who is un- 
daunted by difficulties and delays. 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati are 
among the few cities blessed with 
such leaders. Portland, Oregon, 
also has developed such a man. 
The results of their labors are be- 
ing enjoyed, and will continue to 
be enjoyed year after year, unless, 
by pure carelessness, conditions are 
allowed to slip back to the place 
from which the start was made. 
Walter Bagehot’s dictum, “The 
statesman is likely to be most use- 
ful to the community when he com- 
bines common ideas and uncom- 
mon ability,” applies to the states- 
men of fire protection as much as 
to the kind Bagelot had in mind. 
There is nothing extraordinary 
about the idea of fire prevention 
and loss reduction. The better- 
ments that must be made to secure 
them and their sequel—lower rates 
—require uncommon enthusiasm, 
uncommon persistency, uncommon 
clearness of vision and uncommon 
ability to win public confidence 
and support. Possessed of them 
and actuated by devotion to the 
public good, one man can call 
about him others and together they 
can bring about changes in their 
community that will bring lower 
insurance rates in the enjoyment of 
which all their fellows will share. 


Character, Capacity, Cap- 
ital and—Coverage 


NOTHER “C” has been sug- 

gested as constituting the basis 
of credit. To the original Charac- 
ter, Capacity and Capital is now 
added Coverage. With this sug- 
gestion few credit men will find 
fault for they recognize that Cov- 
erage is fundamental in protecting 
a credit risk. 

Coverage as a credit feature 
comprehends not only fire cover- 
age but life and other forms of in- 
surance the importance of which is 
being emphasized to the merchants 
of the country daily through the 
standard property forms of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 


The credit man looks for signs 
that point to stability in the exten- 
sion of credit. - If insurance against 
those various hazards, from which 
the prospective debtor is likely to 
suffer, have been neglected, if he 
shows an inclination to have his 
creditors lose with him through 
disaster against which, if he were 
careful and thoughtful he would 
insure, the credit man will either 
refuse to take the risk or will put 
restrictions upon the credit, which, 
had there been proper coverage, he 
would have been glad not to im- 
pose. 


The credit man recognizes the 
importance of scattering his risks 
and he wants those with whom he 
does business and to whom he ex- 
tends credit to secure for them- 
selves the application of the princi- 
ple of scattering the risk so far as 
that application is feasible. 


‘Not the Property, but the 


Owner Is Insured 


HE credit man’s best work is 

done when he points out to his 
customers the road they must take 
and the things they must do to es- 
tablish their credit standard. 

Similarly, the insurance man’s 
best work is done when he points 
out to the policy holder the impor- 
tance of ample insurance coverage 
and how vital it is that the contract 
of insurance—for it is a two sided 
contract—contains the special stip- 
ulations that apply to the property 
he desires to cover. 

There is no form of written con- 
tract that is so common as the in- 
surance contract. Besides the large 
number of insurance agreements 
entered into by our business or- 
ganizations all over the country, 


there is hardly a head of a family 


who feels that he can take the 
chance of a fire loss without the pro- 
tection of insurance. He knows that 
the insurance policy may stand 
between him and a new start from 
the very bottom, all his accumu- 
lations of a life having disappeared. 

The trouble, however, is that the 
buyer of insurance too often fails 
to think of the insurance policy as 
an agreement entered into by the 
insurance company that is a writ- 
ten understanding imposing upon 
the insured definite terms which he 
must abide by, if the insurance 
company is to be legally held. 

As pointed out in the three little 
books written in clearest fashion 
by the Glens Falls, the fire insur- 
ance policy does not insure a prop- 
erty. By it, the company enters 
into an agreement with the owner 
to indemnify him for loss under 
certain conditions and on the terms 
set out in the policy agreement. If 
this one point of insurance were 
better understood, (namely, that not 
the property but the policy holder 
is being insured,) more attention 
would perhaps be given to the 
terms of the contract and there 
would be fewer rude awakenings 
when the policy is presented on the 
loss claim. 


Next Convention at 
Atlanta 


HE Southeast is to have the 
next Annual Convention of the 


National Association of Credit 
Men, according to the decision of 
the National Directors at their an- 
nual meeting. 

There was strong competition 
for the Convention from the Buf- 
falo Association of Credit Men and 
the Providence Association of 
Credit Men; but when the decision 
had been made, both of these asso- 
ciations declared through their 
spokesmen that they would send 
to Atlanta the biggest delegation 
that was ever sent to the Conven- 
tion. Director H. S. Collins- 
worth, Gramling-Spalding Co., and 
Pres. H. E. Moody, of the Atlanta 
association, attended the National 
Directors’ Meeting at Atlantic City 
and made the arguments which pre- 
vailed with the Directors. The At- 
lanta-association has a membership 
ot approximately 300. 

Conventions have been held in 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Memphis and New Orleans, but 
this is the first visit of the credit 
men as an organization, to the cen- 
ter of the great Southeast. 
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Completed Its Twenty-fifth year 


HE Autocar Company is one of the few 

surviving pioneers. It is concentrating all 
the accumulated experience and resources of 
25 years of consistent manufacturing effort 
in a single product, the Autocar Motor Truck. 
Both the Company and the product have been 
tested in all ways through many years, in good 
times and bad in pe.ce, war and reconstruction. 


Today, in addition to the Autocar manufacturing plant 
at Ardmore, Pa., there stretches from coast to coast the 
unusual Autocar Sales and Service Organization of Direct 
Factory Branches and Representatives, each a permanent 
center of expert, personal service, built and maintained by 
The Autocar Company to make immediately available to 
Autocar users the ideal of helpful, practical service on 
which the company was established. 


Out of an experience which has covered every impor- 
tant development in automotive transportation, The Auto- 
car Company and its product stand today in a well-earned 
place of approval in the public mind. This public con- 
fidence makes The Autocar Company keenly alive to the 
even greater accomplishment which the Nation will re- 
cuire of every important motor truck manufacturer during 
the next quarter-century. 


Send for free copy of illustrated 25th anniversary book 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. (Established 1897) 


Direct Factory Branches 


New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago San Francisco 
Brooklyn Providence Camden Buffalo Cleveland nee nto 
Bronx Worcester Chester Baltimere St. Louis Oa 

Newark New Haven Allentown Washington Dallas Ste ee on 
Schenectady Springfield Wilmington Richmond Los Angeles Fresno 
Syracuse New Bedford Atlantic City Atlanta San Diego San Jos 


Fall River 





Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


On October 21, The Autocar Company 
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